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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By JOHN T. BARTLETT, Co-Publisher 


WE salute on our August 
cover the editor of America’s 
foremost agricultural magazine. 
Robert H. Reed, of Courtry Ger- 
tleman. . . . As a boy, Bob 
Reed worked summer after sum 
mer in the sea of wheatfields that 
surrounds Almena in northwest 
Kansas. Pitching bundles on and 
off the barges that accompanied 
the old-time threshing crews he 
got together funds to go through 
Kansas University, a journalism major (1917). . . 
In service during World War I, he worked on camp 
publications . His first postwar job was as 
editor of the Eldorado, Kansas, Republican; $12 
a week in an oil-boom town with $2 meals and 
proportionate boarding rates. 

Reed relates, “A call to the newsroom of the Kan- 
sas City Star rescued me from starvation. Four years 
later I went to the Country Gentleman as associate 
editor. I held the post until I became editor in 
1942.” 

Under the Reed program, the Country Gentleman 
is characterized by (1) well-illustrated, fact-full fea- 
ture articles that discuss significant happenings in 
the world of agriculture; (2) top-flight fiction; and 
(3) brief items from authorities on new crops, new 
methods and kindred useful developments in farm- 
ing. The interests of women are well represented 
in a magazine-within-a-magazine, with its own cover 
titled Country Gentlewoman. 

Columns of interest to 4-H boys and girls are run 
each month. Cartoons and brief humorous prose and 
verse are combined on another page titled “Chaff.” 
The feature articles run 1500 to 3000 words; the 
fiction not over 7000, except serials, for which three- 
parters—about 8000 per installment—are preferred. 
Photos of labor-saving machines, and other evidences 
of farm ingenuity, accompanied by brief «text, are 
always acceptable. Country Gentleman pays 
excellent rates for all material. 

Vv 

Good news for writers is the victory which Mar- 
jorie Kinnan Rawlings won in a Florida court over 
Zelma Casson, who sued for $100,000 for “invasion 
of privacy.’ Miss Rawlings admittedly had described 
Miss Casson in ‘Cross Creek,” but in ways the author 
felt would. please the lady. A strange angle was the 
fact that Miss Casson had long been a close friend 
and frequent companion of the novelist, whom she 
had often helped to gather material. 

Vv 

“I've been writing for more than fifteen years.” 
relates Esther L. Schwartz (‘Stories In Your Job’). 
“and during that time have sold hundreds of short 
stories and articles, a few novels, a book of verse, 
and several books on writing. Unlike most writers, 
I never thought I wanted to write especially, but 
when I happened to sell the first story I ever wrote, 
I decided writing was somethjng I could do at home 
while bringing up my childrgn. My two fine 
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youngsters, my husband, my little house in the coun- 
try, my garden, my cooking, have all provided me 
with writing material. My one big ambition 


is to some day have a play on Broadway.” Mrs. 
Schwartz has a New York 19 address. 


Don Rose, Student Writer guest editor this month, 
kas conducted the “Stu and Nonsense” column of 
the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin for mony years. 
He recently made a tour of Europe for his newspaper. 
He has written a number of books, and has lectured 
extensively before writing classes. 

Deore bands figure in the personal story of Byron 
W. Dalrymple, who writes our lead article (‘Suc- 
cess Beneath A Stone’) this month. He was born in 
1910. in Fostoria, Mich. An uncle. who was a pub- 
lic school music teacher, taught young Byron to play 
the clarinet and saxophone, “training,” he remarks, 
“which stood me in good stead when. with very little 
capital. I enrolled at the University of Michigan. 
; I played in dance bards during my five years 
there. and made a very good living. 

“Jobs were scarce when I graduated, and I ioined 
a band and took to the road as a professional mu- 
sician. . . . I was in New York City for three 
years, and while there gave up playing and became 
a musical arranger for radio programs and name 
bands. . . . I went to Hollywood for a counle of 
years. 

“Meanwhile, I had begun to write a bit, on the 
side. As time went on, and my agent coached me. 
the checks became more and more frecuent. I wrote 
music part of the day and articles and stories the 
rest, with hunting and fishing trips wor'ed in when- 
ever possible. From Western pulp fiction. I gradu- 
ally turned to articles, with now and then an attempt 
at slick fiction. 

“Obviously, I had to make a decision in one direc- 
tion or the other. I had begun to realize that un- 
knowingly I had been for years preparing myself for 
a career in free-lance writing. Just prior to the war. 
I left Hollywood and quit music entirely. For a 
couple of war years I worked as a supervisor in ore 
of the General Motors plants, and finally, with a book 
contract signed, and sales being made to practically 
the whole range of better markets, from the outdoor 
magazines to Country Gentleman, Collier's. This 
Week, Saturday Evening Post, Coronet, and others. 
for both articles and fiction, I left General Motors 
and became a full-time free lance.” 

Dalrymple has sold many articles at rates from 
10 cents to 25 cents a word or more; one 1500- 
word article brought $1000. While fish and fishing 
are favorite subjeets, he writes about many other 
things, as diverse as country auctions, lost nersons, 
and buffalo farming. Whittlesey House will bring 
out his book on panfish soon. He sells through the 
August Lenniger Agency. 


Simon and Schuster has stopped the sale and de- 
stroyed all available copies of “I Hate Blondes,” a 
1946 Inner Sanctum mystery by Wolfe Kaufman. Be- 
hind the announcement is the story of a writer's 
“photographic memory,” the trick it played on him, 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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SUCCESS BENEATH 


A STONE 


By BYRON W. DALRYMPLE 


WHAT a happy coincidence it is that there are so 
many stones on this earth! When a writer needs 
money, he has but to turn one over—and there, be- 
neath it, is a check! 

That thought often occurs to me when people 
outside the writing business put to me their two 
perennial questions: “What are you writing about ?”’ 
and “Where do you get your ideas?” For you see, 
those questions show, first, a robust curiosity; sec- 
ond, the lack of a working imagination. Upon those 
two “reader characteristics’ depend my three-squares- 
a-day as a writer of articles for the slicks. 

Those meals, incidentally, are of good quality, 
and I never miss one. But wait! Don’t be awed. 
Don’t waste time envying me! Dozens of editors 
have pens poised above blank checks at this instant, 
waiting for your script to come in. If it but satisfes 
certain simple and logical concepts, the pens will 
begin writing three-digit figures after your name! 

Let us look at those prime “reader characteristics.” 

The quick way to be assured of reader curiosity 
is to walk to the nearest newsstand, observe the amaz- 
ing amount and variety of non-fiction on sale. Ob- 
viously, editors didn’t buy those hundreds of ar- 
ticles for the practice of signing their names on 
checks. Publishers are making money selling facts. 
If people spend their money to learn new facts, they 
must be curious. What else? 

Let’s suppose you are with me today, in Florida, 
where this is being written. We both like fishing. 
We're curious—aren’t we?—to see how Florida fish 
ing differs from that at home. 

We go to a bridge leading to one of the keys, 
and we begin fishing. Presently we catch a strange 
little fish. It blows its stomach up with air until 
it looks like a football. What is it? Soon we're the 
core of a crowd of amused fishermen, all asking ex- 
citedly, “What 7s it?” 

An old hand says, “A Swellfish.” 

Everyone begins asking questions about the Swell- 
fish. Do you see? If, on paper, we caught the fish, 
it blew itself up, the old hand answered the ques- 
i there’d be an article, perfectly planned and 
executed; one sure to sell. For this is something 
new, interesting, entertaining. Everyone is forever 
curious about everything—it’s human nature. If even 
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three people picked at random ask questions, sto» 
and stare. talk about anything—anything—then thre 
hundred thousand people, three million people, will 
do likewise. And there, my friend, is an article 

But of course we aren’t going to write articles 
directly for readers. We are going to write then 
first for a middle man who thinks he knows w'>at 
readers want to read about. I say “thinks he knovvs” 
not out of disrespect for editors, not because ed‘torr 
ial views are widely divergent, a fact for which we 
may be thankful, else 99% of us would starve: We 
must satisfy the unlimited curiosity of readers, but 
specifically, and certainly primarily, we must satisfy 
a certain editor’s particular concept of that curiosity, 
as related to the policy of his magazine. 

So what, generally speaking, is an editor going to 
demand in our work? Fine writing? Not necessar- 
ily. Big words? Definitely not. I know an old man 
who is practically illiterate. If he wrote anything, it 
would be composed of one-syllable words. His gram- 
mar would be atrocious. But this old man has lived 
his entire life close to nature. He knows about ani- 
mals, birds, trees, knows all manner of curious and 
intriguing facts about them. I am willing to bet if 
he wrote this knowledge down, bad grammar, little 
words, editors would buy it. Because—and note this 
well—he is a good teacher. 

That is what we must be. Teachers. Not pedants. 
Their task is a cinch compared to ours, because their 
audience is forced to listen. We cannot make our 
pupils listen. We must make them want to listen. 

Fine writing is an asset, of course, but mainly be- 
cause our facts, explanations, ideas, may be more 
gracefully, effectively, and lucidly suspended in a 
pure and limpid medium. But the crowd clamoring 
for facts about the Swellfish would swallow a dozen 
split infinitives without batting a collective eye, 
their questions were answered with the craftsmanship 
of a good, though ungrammatical teacher, a story- 
teller who covinced them momentarily that the Swell- 
fish was the most amazing form of life upon this 
earth. For he would transcend such binding nuisances 
as grammar, leading them cunningly on to greater 
curiosity with each fact revealed. 

Craftsmanship is a big word. It takes in a lot of 
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territory. It has nothing to do with words as such. 
or with grammar. It is the result of applied psy- 
chology. Let’s get our teeth into a little of it. 

How would you like to have both your eyes on 
one side of your head, and spend the rest of you: 
life lying on your side, in order to see what's going 
on? There's a certain living creature which does just 
that. 

Would you like to know what creature it is? | 
feel sure that you would. I know a certain editor felt 
sure that many readers would, because he bought an 
article of mine of which that paragraph is the lead. 
I don’t believe he'll mind my self-plagiarism for this 
purpose. 

Probably that’s not the best lead I ever wrote. It’s 
merely the first one coming to mind, typical of its 
purpose. That paragraph tells you nothing, but it 
does arouse your curiosity. The moment a reader's 
curiosity is aroused, he’s hooked. So then, set a trap 
for your reader. Not at the bottom of the first page, 
not in the middle of the first page—in the very first 
sentence. If you do so, believe me, you will have sold 
an editor the first short page of your script—and 
that’s the page he stares at strictly from the Missouri 
angle! 

e 

Now of course no one can tell you exact]y how to 
concoct that reader trap. But you have twenty-four 
hours every day, seven days a week, to puzzle out 
how to write and what to write. Yes, twenty-four. 
A writer, to my mind, even a spare-time writer, 
should be strictly a one-track individual. Think 
writing, eat it, sleep it, never let it out of your sight 
or your mind! Scorn magic formulas! Search con- 
stantly for new, better concepts, your concents. Work, 
work, work, at craftsmanship. The words will take 
care of themselves. 

I don’t particularly believe in rules for writing, 
that is to say, any except very general rules. But 
here is one little item of a brass tacks nature which 
may be of help. When beginning an article, go over 
your material. Pick three of the most amazing bits 
of information you have to offer. Use one for the 
lead, save one for that spot, later on, when you feel 
your script begin to droop, and use the third for the 
wind-up. If you feel the item you've chosen for th» 
lead is too good to give away, tree, without any 
opportunity to build to it, don’t give it away! That's 
what words are for. Arrange a few of them to mvs- 
tify, shock, or otherwise intrigue your customers, but 
in such a manner as to hold back your point. 

After you have rewritten your lead twenty or more 
times-—I’m dead serious about that—-drop easily into 
the body of your piece. Be casual, bright, breezy. 
Make it simple in style, words, meaning. If you are 
writing for the layman about a complicated subject, 
say to him, “Look here, son, I know what you're 
thinking. You'd like to know about this, but you 
fear it’s going to be too tough for your lazy old 
brain. Just you relax, now, because I'm going to do 
all your thinking for you.” 

Then, mind you, keep your promise! If you tell 
him how simple a difficult-sounding subject really is, 
then go right on making it difficult, he'll hate you. 
And he should! 

Shun drab statistics, sing-song facts, like poison! 
There’s absolutely no excuse for them in the sort of 
writing we're discussing. That is not to say your 
work should omit necessary facts and figures. Not at 
all. But make them interesting. How? Be graphic. 
That's craftsmanship in practice. A successful West- 
ern-pulp writer doesn’t say, ‘John shot twenty-four 
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men and George shot thirty-two men, and everybody 
was dead.” He lets readers hear the guns go off, see 
the bloody blighters reel and fall flat on their faces. 
Articles are no different. If you do a piece on those 
big caterpillar tractors used in construction work— 
and why don’t you?—don't recite for your readers a 
boring page of technical data about how the big 
brutes work. Let ‘em see the rock crumble, the trees 
topple, the man in the seat get slammed around. Put 
‘em in the driver’s seat. Let them run it, while you 
cunningly tell them what will happen as they push 
the levers. 

And remember this above all else: Be brief! Pack! 
If you write a 3000-word article, cut it to 2000! 
Can't be done? Don’t be silly. A top-notch rewrite 
man could cut it to 500 and lose little of the meat! 
Learn to recognize which material is important, and 
which is not. If you have too much, throw some 
away. The world will still go on. If you have 
written purple passages which make you secretly feel 
that you must be a genius, cut ‘em out. Who cares? 
They're terrible anyway. ,Cut. cut, cut! If top length 
for the magazine you're trying to crack is 2000 words, 
pack the meat into 1000. Think more, plan more, 
write less. For every word you blue-pencil, you'll be 
paid double, in the long run. 

Don’t write for checks. Write just that one ar- 
ticle, while you're at it, as if it’s the most important 
labor you've ever attempted. The checks, like the 
words, will take care of themselves. 

That is not talk. That is something I know from 
experience. I have just finished a tiny article on a 
subject which should be easy for me. It is 1000 
words long. I spent two full days—and I mean FULL 
-—writing it. Certainly that’s a meager output for a 
full-time writer. But I wanted to hit a certain mar- 
ket, and I will-—-want to bet ?—for the kind of money 
that will cover two days very satisfactorily. 

Let me warn you that if you are thinking of article 
writing, your fiction-writing friends may scorn you 
for a hack. Why? Because you take ready-made 
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Fishing is only one subject on which he writes. 
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plots. You, they'll say, are a mere photographer, 


while they are canvas-and-brush artists. 

Take heart, my friend. Their arguments are aca- 
demic, laughably unsound. The fiction writer gathers 
bits of material from every-day experience over a 
period of years, puts them together to make a story. 
His material new, 
snitched a face here, eyes there, a slice of human 
reaction, emotion here and there. Imagination? No, 
all of it hap>ened, somewhere, sometime. His imag- 
ination is used only in the way he puts these snitched 
bits together on his canvas. You, article writer, 
choose a single ‘‘slice of life’’—whole facts. But you, 
photographer, must still compose the picture! Where 
is the difference ? 


I have written and sold both fiction and articles, 
am still doing so. And I’m quite sure that the fiction 
writer, though he may begin a story for art’s sake, 
ends it for the editor's sake, every time! So don't 
be ashamed of your trade, nor envious either of fic- 
tion writers, or your competition. Keep your eye on 
your own goal, always. 

Now, about that other reader characteristic, that 
lack of active imagination. Our customer will read 
our subjects, but he wants us to “think them up.” 
That's a fair deal. But it presents a problem. Where 
do we get our ideas? “Just turn over a stone,” I 
tell curious readers, ‘and there is an article.” But if 
you, aspiring writer of articles, were to ask me, 
“Where do you get your ideas?” I would answer 
your question by asking you one! How is it possible 
not to have ideas? All animate and inanimate things 
are articles, waiting to be written. There is nothing 
—no incident, no person, nothing—which cannot be 
built into an interesting article, 7f you will work to 
become a craftsman. 

I shall never forget the day, some few years back, 
when | walked into a New York office and asked a 
literary agent to handle my work. After he had 
agreed, I said, “What shall I write about?’ 

He looked at me curiously, and said, “Why, any- 
thing—everything. Don’t tell me you're at a loss for 
ideas. Reach out your hand. Touch something. Any- 
thing. It’s an article!” 

Do you see? Well, then, try it. Reach out your 
hand. If it touches an ink well, write it! I'd bet my 
next check there’s a story in it. Cultivate your cur- 
iosity. Ask questions. Be a nuisance. Worm infor- 
mation. Pester people. 

Of course. sometime, later on, it will be a good 
idea to specialize in some general field about which 
you are best informed. But don’t worry about finding 
forte. Try everything. I used to go fishing constantly, 
as a kid. Then, after college, for some years I wrote 
music for radio programs and the name bands. Once 
in.a while, I went fishing. I would rather fish than 
write music. It took me years to discover it. Last 
year, when I had acquired a good bit of varied article- 
writing, my agent showed me the way to a contract 
for a non-fiction book—about fishing. I had never 
even dreamed I'd do 130,000 words about fishing, 
although it was exactly the thing I knew how to do. 
So you see, that, too, will come along. Don't worry 
about it. Just plug. Don’t dream about writing. 
Write. Write today’s article, and write it well. If 
one single word of the final, ready-to-go copy doesn’t 
suit you on that last reading, do the page over. The 
little things are important. Could you have arranged 
a better punch by turning a sentence around to put 
the stinger in the tail? Then rewrite it, no matter 
how much extra work it means! 

Keep producing. Every day. Run out of ideas? It 
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brilliant, original? Ha! He 


isn’t possible. What does the fellow next door do for 
a living? How does he do it?) What's that bird in 
the yard and why is it more interesting than any 
other bird in the whole world? Who started the idea 
of doors in houses? Why is a pound of butter called 
a pound, or a yard stick called a yard stick? Why 
is the kid next door such a brat, and how can you 
keep yours from being? How come you get along 
so well with your neighbors since you started trying 
harder, and why couldn’t everyone do the same thing? 
Is that dog, digging in yeur flower bed, a pointer, 
and where did such dog names come from? How 
can that fly walk upside down on the ceiling, and 
aren't insects amazing creatures? 

Why, you don’t even have to move out of your 
chair to see a thousand articles parading before you! 
Incidentally, who the devil invented the typewriter 
—and why?!!! 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


(Continued from Page 3) 

and a publishing miscarriage which will be historic. 
It appears that Kaufman has long been noted for 
his phenomenal powers of recall. At some time in 
the past, he read Eric Ambler’s “Background to Dan- 
ger,” first published by Knopf in 1937. Mystery fans 
quickly discovered that “I Hate Blondes’’ contained an 
early chapter simila similar—to one in the 
Ambler book. Kaufman has apologized. 


F 

From Anna Schaefer Martin of Los Angeles comes 
a note we publish because it is representative, we 
know, of the good wishes hundreds of readers have 
for Mr. Hawkins, A. & /. founder. “In September, 
1938, I began a looseleaf collection of the Student 
Writer series by Willard E. Hawkins for my son 
and daughter. both of whom are interested in creative 
writing. I find now that I have all 84 lessons in cor- 
rect order and it seems only fair to give Mr. Hawkins 
a word of appreciation for them—a svmbolic rose for 
the small grandbaby as well as for himself.” 


The tanners of America would like to see tanneries 
used as backgrounds or settings for fiction stories. If 
you are interested, write Merrill A. Watson, director, 
Sole Leather Bureau, Box 113, Station Y, New York 
11. He will gladly arrange observation trips to tan- 
neries. . . . Chapman Publishers, Kansas City, a new 
house, has awarded a $10.000 first-novel prize to 
William R. Furr, of Tampa, Fla., an old Author & 
Journalist subscriber. The winning title is, ‘““Tomor- 
row Achieved.” Reader's Digest ran an article 
on song sharks in the July i issue. “Your Song is Won- 
derful—Send $30.” . “To quick-clean your 
typewriter,” writes Liza Macafee, Rochester, N. Y., 
use a vaccum cleaner with a blower attachment. The 
blower is ideal for expelling the dust from your 
machine.” Miriam Gilbert, of Island Press 
Cooperative Inc., 470 W. 24th St.. New York 11. 
is looking for high- quality fiction, non-fiction, and 
juvenile stories. This concern, now in its sixth = 
is owned by the participating authors. . . 
couldn’t reach Roland Ryder-Smith, of Seattle, rie 
personal notes for this issue. The best we could get 
was information that the quiz specialist was ‘some- 
where in Alaska” for the summer. Catharine 
Barrett’s collected articles on writing will be out in 
book form later. Successful fiction write: and creative 
writing teacher, she lives in a canon home near 
Topanga, Calif. She has done three articles for us 
before, ‘Fiction from Fact’ (Dec., 1941), “Show Us, 
Don’t Tell Us,” (June, 1942), and “Scissors, and the 
Strength to Use Them” (Oct., 1943.) 
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BEGINNING writers make plenty of mistakes, but 
none of them, it seems to me, is as serious as the 
one professional writers often make, and that is, to 
l-ave the job which has in the past been the rea! 
source of that writer's creative material. I have seen 
this mistake made so often by writers who were just 
beginning to sell in professional quantities and in a 
professional way, that it occurred to me that some 
of the cases might prove of interest and benefit to 
other writers. 

Tale the girl who was a receptionist in the office 
of a large magazine publishing house. At her desk 
she saw every sort of person in the writing field, 
agents, writers, hopeful beginners, editors, advertis- 
ing men and women, actresses, photograplers, mod- 
els, servants, butlers, scrub women, child models 
and their mothers—in short, the source material for 
some of the best modern stories one could write! 
As a matter of fact, I have rarely sat in that ante- 
room for fifteen minutes without rushing home to 
do an article or a story suggested by watching or 
listening to something that happened there! 

Yet what does this mistaken young lady do? She, 
who has already had a college education, and an edu- 
cation in the advertising field, and who has a writer's 
gift of gab, leaves this fine source of writing cx- 
perience and goes to a school to take a course in 
journalism! 


Speaking to her pretty successor yesterday—she 
also wants to write—I persuaded her that if she held 
the job and continued to hold it while writing, she 
would write more and begin a real writing career 
more quickly than her predecessor. 

“IT can’t sit here a day without putting down some 
notes about things I want to write the minute I find 
the time,” she said eagerly. 

“But why don’t you begin them right now?” | 
demanded. 

“Just what do you mean?” she asked. “I’m pre?ty 
busy—I can’t very well typewrite my own stories or 
articles while on the job.” 

“Perhaps not—but you can begin them,” I assured 
her. “You can be jotting down on that pad stuff 
that means something, can’t you, instead of those 
doodles? You can get your idea down in some form 
in pencil as you sit there, fooling around and doing 
nothing—and you've been doing nothing ever since 
I came in—fifteen or twenty wasted minutes!’ 

Well, we agreed that, although some time must 
be spent in observation, in listening, in thinking out 
things, still she could certainly have a little time each 
day to do creative writing instead of making notes 
on creative writing for the future. People, I re- 
minded her, doodle away many moments which they 
could spend doing constructive writing. 

It is true. Folks marvel that busy housewife and 
mother that I am, I can find the time to do hundreds 
of thousands of words a year. How do I do it? I 
have my typewriter on a pad on a desk in the living 
room; yet when someone is busy there, or ill (as at 
this moment), I bring the typewriter into the kitchen, 
and, while I watch the stew or wait until the pie fin- 
ishes baking, I write an article or do a chapter of 
my novel! 

Writers are the best excuse-makers in the world! 
I have a bright young niece who has sold quite a 


STORIES IN YOUR JOB 


By ESTHER L. SCHWARTZ 


few poems to the Saturday Evening Post and oiher 
high-rate magazines. I envy her no end; my verse 
is mediocre beside hers, yet her verses have been 
written on the backs of envelopes, while she was 
going to college, while she held down a job in a 
moving picture office, and that sort of thing. 

Now this young woman is a wife and mother, and 
a new baby is on the way. ‘My writing career must 
wait for a long time,’’ she writes sadly, ‘because | 
have so much to do. And yet the new life is so 
fascinating, and gives me so much material. If only 
I had a chance to put it all down!” 

Yesterday I wrote her in detail just how she could 
put it down! I told her about the countless new, 
high-paying markets for articles, from 200 words to 
500, which are open to btight young minds like hers. 
She can’t write two successive words without making 
an epigram or a quip or giving one a laugh; her 
simplest letter is a joy to read, and all her letters 
are phrased so exquisitely that recipients show them 
around as though they were poems which they al- 
most are! 

I told that girl to keep five-and-ten pads, little 
ones, with sharpened pencils, all over her Beverly 
Hills house. I told her to keep a pad in the bath 
room, perhaps her only real place for leisure and 
quiet! With a maid in the home, as there happens 
to be, she can snatch a few quiet moments here and 
there, in bath room, in kitchen, in living room, and 
she will feel much less tension, putting down the 
thing that disturbs her, than waiting for the mythical 
moment that never comes! 

To a writer, it is a fretting thing to be deprived 
of the ability to jot down one’s thoughts. A diary 
is a release, but, to a young woman who has been 
practical enough to earn her living by her pen for 
years, in advertising, journalism, or free-lance writing, 
the lack of time is real torture. 

But people waste so much time, so many odd mo- 
ments of their day, that they could wse being pro- 
ductive, free-lance, professional writers, even while 
in Lying-In Hospitals (as I was when I was!), or 
watching a child get over scarlet fever (as I did), 
or sitting in the Park with two or three small ch'l- 
dren (as one of my writing friends does). There is 
always a writing moment for the person who will 
see it and snatch it. 

Our family physician has reached the age where 
he is planning to retire one of these days. For a 
long time he has talked about writing a book cover- 
ing his experiences as a city physician. He spoke 
wistfully of “The Country Doctor,” talked of the 
future when he would have time to write his own 
book. Not long ago I waylaid him and gave him 
the works and—yes, you guessed it, his new brain 
child is well on the way and I am to be its god- 
mother when it appears! 

I pointed out to the doctor that, in the time he 
takes to write one of the letters he is always writing 
—voluble, long-winded things with many a bright 
quip and bit of philosophy—he could be writing on 
his precious book! 

“It won't keep,” I warned him. “Something may 
come up and you may never get at it. And I tell vou 
the world will sit up and listen to what you, a doc- 
tor who has worked in the heart of New York's 
ghetto, downtown, at Bellevue Hospital, has to say! 
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It is your duty to get that book down on paper, even 
if you write it on the backs of old envelopes!” 

“Why, of course,”’ he beamed, ‘there are moments 
in most of my days when I can write a few pages, 
even by hand!” 

“That’s the way this book should be written,” I 
told him. ‘You should not even think, at your age, 
of learning how to type! There are people paid to 
do that, but only you can write your book! And a 
man who can write prescriptions legibly and delight 
his friends with his letters as you do knows enough 
about composition to write an acceptable book.”’ 

“Oh, I won prizes with my compositions when | 
was only ten years old,” he informed me proudly. 

“That proves it!’ I laughed. “Amita Fairgrieve, 
who was such a help to authors on All Story, 
used to say that she could spot the writers who would 
succeed, because they were always the girls or boys 
who'd won the composition prizes at eight or ten!” 


Wherever there is life, there is something to write 
about. That’s what I keep telling my butcher. He 
wants to write. A college graduate, he looks forward 
longingly to the day when he can give up his butcher 
shop and be a creative writer. 

“If I earned only five hundred dollars a year I 
could live on it,” he says wistfully. 

But I showed him how he could do his creative 
writing and earn much more. I told him, “If you 
shut yourself up in an ivory tower, never married. 
lived with your old mother where you could have 
room and peace enough to write, you would never 
write a word that amounted to anything, for you 
would be shutting yourself away from the source of 
all your material!” 

He saw the light, and decided to keep on at the 
butcher shop. I nod to him sometimes, telling him 
with my eyes that here is a conversation he should 
mentally take down for future reference. I have often 
told him to use what he hears that very day in his 
writing! For that is when the thing is freshest; that 
is when the angry, darting glances of the customer 
seem most real and when he can describe them best; 
when the pathos of a situation still tears at his heart; 
when the pretty, lost young girl who is finding house- 
keeping so hard can best be described, when he can 
enlarge on the subject of her lack of knowledge, writ- 
ing it as an article or working it into the story or 
book which he is doing. . 

A young receptionist in one of New York’s largest 
moving picture offices spoke timidly to me recently 
when she heard I had written a book on writing for 
professionals. She wanted to be a professional writ- 
er, she said wistfully, and she hoped to be able to 
leave her job soon and buckle down to writing. 

“Even if I starve,’ she said with glistening eyes, 
“I want to be a professional writer some day!” 

I asked what her preparation for writing had been. 
She told me she'd had a college education, but had 
always been writing things, ever since she was six. 
I could see she had the gift, and also another thing 
a writer needs, self-confidence. Besides, she was will- 
ing to work, and work hard, she said. 

I advised her to keep that wonderful job, and 
showed her the little things I had been jotting down 
while waiting. There were notes on one little girl 
messenger who was such a foolish sloven, with band- 
aids covering mosquito bites on her bare legs, with 
her feet a bit soiled in her bare-foot sandals; with the 
backs of the sandals not even on her feet at all. I 
pointed out to the receptionist that the girl had her 
hair combed in such a silly fashion that anyone 
forced to look at her for a while would want to 
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yank it back and comb out the tangles; that he- 
blouse wasn’t fresh and called attention to the sorrv 
sight she made as she sat on the waiters’ bench with 
her full, peasant skirt sliding up to her navel, almost 
(in that office where the richest, the most important, 
the most artistic in the world came all day!). 

In contrast was the young high school girl in a 
simple blue cotton suit that might have cost five or 
six dollars, with straight gored skirt, neat eton 
jacket with bracelet-length sleeves, a cool white 
blouse; with hair braided at her ears and worn in 
coronet fashion atop her head, her pretty ears bare, 
so that, with the white pearl-button ear rings she 
wore, and the simple white bead necklace, the white 
plastic bracelet on her round, brown young arm. she 
was a cool and pleasant picture it was a delight to 
fook at. 

Too, this neat young girl had her lipstick, of not 
too red a shade, neatly on her mouth, whereas the 
other youngster had a false mouth painted at least 
an eighth of an inch past where it should have been 
—a Lana Turner or Joan Crawford might have gotten 
away with it, but on an office messenger it was an 
abomination. 

The neat youngster had stockings on and though 
one of them had a nice, neatly darned run from ankle 
to knee, I only admired the niceness of a kid like that 
finding time to mend her hose; it raised her in my 
estimation. Her shoes were shoes, not barefoot san- 
dals, and black. 

Deliberately and with “malice and forethought’ I 
have written down some of the things I remember 
about those two girls, to show how much a trained 
observer can pick up in about three minutes of time 
spent in a receptionist’s office. How much then, can 
that trained receptionist, a part-time free-lance writer, 
pick up? 

Lady (as I so often say), that depends on you! 


Circuit Magazine, 4729 S. State St., Chicago, a 
monthly edited by Alone Feaman, pays 11 cents a 
word on acceptance for features and domestic short 
stories of 1000 words. 
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INDIVIDUALITY 


IN YOUR WRITING 


THE first stories I sold had a style, a rhythm, that 
entranced me. When they appeared in print, I read 
them over aloud to myself with delighted incredulity: 
Did I do that? If I were to do the same 
thing now, I'd say to myself, “You have failed. You 
have failed.” 

Owen Davis wrote a long time ago, “When I fall 
in love with a passage I have written, I throw it 
out.” 

It took me a while to discover the principle under- 
lying such an attitude; it is this: If you are wearing 
lavender perfume, you do not detect lavender per- 
fume on another. If the style is really yours, if it is 
true to you, you cannot detect it in what you have 
written. 

When you are aware of style in your writing, 
when you are conscious of its sound or swing, it 
is not truly yours, it is false to you. 

You may be imitating a writer you admire, or 
perhaps you are caught up in poetic cadences, or 
you may only be using the rhythm or tempo of some- 
one around you. Whatever the cause. you must 
overcome it if you are to do strong and individual 
work, if you are to qualify for a place in literature. 

Consider our feeling about the classic writers, the 
recognized “immortals.” ‘That is Shakespeare,” we 
say. “That sounds like Montaigne,” “It has the temper 
of Voltaire.” It is not the story or the play or the 
essay we recall with a sense of intimate knowing, 
it is the character of the writer. Say the names: 
Dickens, Cather, Chekhov, Mansfield. Are you re- 
calling the stories of David Copperfield, or Antonia, 
or the Brothers Karamozov, or Kedzie? or are you 
recalling the essence of the individual who wrote 
them? It is the character, the nature, the spirit— 
call it what you will—of the writer shining through 
his work that makes us familiar with him. In the 
work-catalogs of each of these writers are different 
types of stories; doubtless each in his turn believed 
there would be no similarity in the finished products. 
And yet we say, “Ah, but it is still Katherine Mans 
field.” Consider the varied works of Shakespeare, 
and yet they are all Shakespeare to us! Something 
in the cadence, the style—that mysteriously individ- 
ual selection of words—mark them as his. 

How can one get individuality into his writing? 
It has been said that one has to write a million words 
before one has established his style. That has a 
shadow of truth, though it is too pat to apply with- 
out careful consideration. Some writers have their 
own style from the first word they write. This is 
particularly true of those who have been successful 
in some other creative work, in music or painting. 
acting, dancing, whatever. There are others who in 
millions of words never change from an artificial 
style. Even successful writers sometimes write with 
utter falsity to themselves. They have struck a pop- 
ular note perhaps; or they fill a current market need. 
But they will never write a truly good book, a classic, 
an immortal. 

They have written so long in a false or superficial 
style, they may believe it impossible to change and 
to write with the true-to-themselves sincerity de- 
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manded by most of the slicks and the better book 
publishers today. The minute they sit at a typewriter 
or pick up a pencil, they are caught up into the old 
habits of writers. In this group are such writers 
also as the pulpsters who grieve about writing pulps 
so long that now they'll never get into the slicks. 

Is there a remedy? I think so. If they can stand 
the gaff. You must, we say to them, break all estab- 
lished habits of writing. First of all, quit writing 
altogether for a while. Get a job that uses no words, 
take walks, meet people and talk with them; per- 
haps read some, a great variety of work, preferably 
not fiction. Wait till ag idea comes which brings 
with it that first—and long forgotten—urge to pai 
an tdea on paper. Then begin, a word at a time, to 
write it. If one has composed on a typewriter, us¢ 
pencil and pen, never letting oneself slide into glib- 
ness, the old automatic use of words. 

Consider words, weigh them, write one at a time, 
do as Mary Roberts says she has to do,—''chisel them 
one at a time out of solid granite.” Your aim mus! 
be to get as true a representation as possible of your 
idea onto paper. If you're caught with the poetic 
beauty of a passage, throw it out. Express the idea 
simply, succinctlv. and with crystal clarity. You have 
a right to rejoice when you have found the right 
word, the perfect combination of words to express 
your idea; it-is when you are charmed with the 
sound, or impressed with the effect, that it is wrong. 
Test your finished product; read it to yourself. Does 
it give you the feeling that it has no style at all? 
that it merely says what had to be said, and no 
frills? Then you're getting where you want to go. 
Give it to someone else to read, or have it read 
before a group; then ask questions: Did the reader 
like this character? Where did he begin to distrust 
the stranger? At what point was he aware of the 
opposing elements of character ?—that sort of thing, 
to determine if you have succeeded in getting over 
the basic values, the ideas, the story, as you intended. 

Of course, to do this, you will probably have to 
think through your situations, characters, etc., with 
greater clarity and detail than you ever did before. 

Another great aid in the development of individual 
style, for the new writer or for the old-timer-wishing- 
to-change, is the Dorothea Brande ‘Reverie.’ In Mrs. 
Brande’s book, “Becoming A Writer,’ she gives ex- 
ercises, all of which are invaluable for the develop- 
ment of good individual writing habits and_ style, 
but the “Reverie” is especially so. Rise half an hour 
early and write—before you have spoken to anyone, 
listened to anyone, read anything. Do not plan ahead 
what you will wriie, do not write on stories or as- 
signments; but idle, unstrained sequences of words: 
a dream you just had, how you feel, how you hate 
getting up so early to write, the scene from the bed- 
room window, your pet grievance—any wholly per- 
sonal, undictated, uninfluenced, unselfconscious, whol- 
ly honest view. Such writing will be your own, free 
from encroachment of other personalities, of the tem- 
po of the day, the pressure of duties. What you 
write like that is the same sort of exercise as scale- 
practice for piano students. This practice, continued 
over a long enough period, forms the habit of honest 
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writing, expression of self. You can go on then 
employing those habits in directed efforts, in stories 

-and you will have begun to get yourself on paper. 

Personality problems may be deterrents from spon- 
taneous and individual expression—fear or inferiority. 
the compulsions of grief or defiance or timidity. If 
these are your difficulties, you'll either have to over- 
come them in the whole of yourself, or you'll have to 
learn to separate your writing self from them. This 
latter ability I call amnesic. A victim of amresia, 
you recall, retains all impersonal knowledge, but 
loses personal identity. He remembers history and 
keers his skills, but he forgets his name his home. 
his friends, relatives, personal problems. A writer 
can likewise develop the ability to be amnesic while 
he works, forgetting himself completely. becoming 
immersed in the idea of the story he is doing and 
his expression of it. He has no sense of I. Thee is 
no Look-what-I-did, no “That will show the so’s- 
and-so’s."” There is no sense of personal pride, of 
egoistic satisfaction. There is only the Idea, the 
story, and the effort to get it down on paper as 
truly as possible. Such writing is a Job, and not 
an emotional indulgence. 

If you can get an idea for a story, sit down ard 
start writing and the words just flow—beware! The 
result, far too often, is of glibness, of superficiality. 
Not that I discount the functioning of the subcon- 
scious, the almost magic operation of deeper con- 
sciousness—but there is a difference. We can be so 


concentrated upon the idea we wish to express that 
we are scarcely aware of what words we employ. 
The danger is in using words with a sleight-of-hand 
facility, in letting them flow in habitual sequences, 
in rhythmic phrases, without the vitality and fresh- 
ness and importance which come when they are 
brought up to fill a live need. No matter how smooth, 
how apt. how beautiful the prose spins itself like 
golden threads, it lacks the soundness, the reality, the 
henesty of really good writing. 


Don't blame the slicks for rejecting those stories. 
T'yore wes a period when they sold, to the women's 
magazires and in England; they still sell to minor 
maazines. But the slicks today are asking for, cry- 
ing for, the story that goes to the heart of the idea 
and reveals it, with freshness and clarity and veracitv. 

This kind of writing requires work. First of all, it 
requires thinking through all the characters, situations, 
progressive development, values, and emotions. It 
requires careful exactness of expression. No longer 
will the incomplete idea and the tenuous mood which 
carry vou on an exhilarating pilgrimage of words, 
ed u> with a salable story. It’s harder work than 
thet. And infinitely more satisfying when you have 
achieved it. You have put down on paper an honest 
conviction of your own; you have transferred an 
idea from your mind to paper; you have, all unwit- 
tirgly, put your se/f on paper. And you are in line 
for the hall of lasting fame. 


QUIZ TIPS 


IT was a little sidewalk radio Question Box show 
put on by a local clothing company that started me 
on the road to quizdom. A bit of luck answering ‘“‘at 
the mike’ encouraged me to send in sets cf the 
little teasers. Using all the devices (more than once 
I wrote the queries in verse!) known to ethical pro- 
cedure, including a string of pen-names, I amassed 
a tidy stock of two-dollar neckties and sheer silk 
hose, the item depending on my pen-name sex! 

Branching out, I had a handful of questions ac- 
cepted by big-time national programs. Then I was 
knee-deep in the game. | 

When I turned my attention to quiz corners in the 
magazines, I found in some a whole page—even two 
pages—of questions; in others maybe helf or a quar- 
ter of a page, while in still others the feature was 
relegated to filler status. By following the trend in 
the various periodicals using quizzes, a writer sooner 
or later will learn editorial requirements ard be able 
to slant his teasers right into the acceptance file. 


The type of questions used runs the gamut from 
the briefest of Right or Wrong statemerts, to the 
more clever queries composed by masters of the craft. 
Let the I. Q. rating of the magazine's reader govern 
the quality of the manuscript. If the magazine's tone 
is glib and sophisticated, offer a man-about-town type 
quiz. Journals catering to specified interests. naturally 
look for quizzes pertinent to their particular field. 
What would a yachting periodical want with a music 
quiz, or a magazine distributed by a grocery chain, 
a quiz with a mythological taste? 

Irrespective of whether you elect to ask eight ques- 
tions or 40, knit them, somehow or other, into a unit. 
Don't switch the manner of presentation. If you have 
begun your set with one or another of three methods 
of approach, don’t diverge from it. 
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The three most generally accepted ways of putting 
the questions are: 

True or False? A popular form and one which 
gives the quizzee an even break in answering. For 
instance: Bananas grow with their tips pointing up- 
wards. Or, Seabiscuit was the fastest horse to run 
on any American track. Questions to stir the wits. 
More often they invoke guessing. But since that is 
an innocuous form of gambling, it is relished by al- 
most everybody. 

Multiple Choice: This is the most common and 
perhaps the most intriguing quiz style. Mr. and Mrs. 
Quizzee get one chance of being right in three or 
four or five. By means of elimination, the well- 
informed can usually get a good score from such 
auestions as: If presented with a Dugong would you 
deposit him in a soup kettle harness him to a 
wagon beat him for a drum . . . put him 
in a dog kennel? Or, Wild <cottontail rabbits, living 
together without benefit of clergy, could rightly be 
referred to as a bevy ... school... colony... 
bunch? See? This form permits the author some lee- 
way in the matter of tongue-in-cheek treatment. Lit- 
erary magazines and the best general, circulation na- 
tionals use them. 

Point Blank: This straight-from-the-shoulder style 
of question affords the answerer no toehold if his 
knowledge fails. For instance: What was the island 
on which Napoleon Bonaparte breathed his last? Or, 
Which is called the Sooner state? If you don’t know, 
you don’t, that’s all. So quizzes of this type offer 
least entertainment to readers, because they reflect 
ignorance. If you empley them, have pity on the 
man-in-the-street and go easy. 

As to subject matter for the quiz, the sky’s the 
limit—plus earth and sea. But unless the set be 
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definitely a general one, better not attempt to encom- 
pass the whole universe in ten questions. 

Related questions: carry more appeal than hap- 
hazard ones. They may be grouped under the follow- 
ing heads: 

Myopic, or questions concerning things so close to 
our noses we don't recognize them. Example: Does 
the buffalo on a nickel face left or right? Is the 
image on a ten-dollar bill that of Lincoln 
Hamilton Monroe? 

Special events, or quizzes apropos of Christmas, 
Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, Presidential anniver- 
saries, etc. They are good. However, such quizzes 
entail research and must, of course, be mailed some 
months ahead of the day. 

Historical. This can be of world scope or definitely 
American, with the jatter preferred. 

Geographical. Just now with travel back and a 
number of new slick travel magazines springing up, 
the city, state, river, mountain, road, park, customs, 
quiz is a salable number—if good. 

Quotations whose are they? These fit into 
certain spots depending on subject. Similarly com- 
mon catch-lines, proverbs or idioms, incomplete, for 
the quizzee to fill in are good. 

Religious. Denominational publications are eager 
for these, so are certain youth magazines, but rate 
paid is low. However, it isn’t difficult to dig out a 
hundred or so queries from the Bible. 


Match-up. This familiar two-column game _ takes 


SO YOU THINK YOU'RE A WRITER 


SO you think you're a writer? Well, here’s your 
chance to prove it. Below are listed ten questions* 
covering various phases of authorship. Answer all 
ten, and you rate superior. Answer eight, and you're 
good. 

1. True or false? Dramatic action and motion ate 
the same thing. 

2. Match up the listed media with correct writing 
forms: 


Idea 


3. Is it true that in a majority of pulp detective 
stories, the lead character is a criminal ? 

4. When photographs are submitted, do editors 
prefer prints: 2144x214? 3x7%4? 8x10? 5x7? 2x11? 

5. The way one individual magazine differs from 
others with respect to content is called its particular 

6. True or false? Most religious juvenile maga- 
zines taboo any favorable mention of the circus or 
theater. 

7. Match up the following 
appropriate classifications: 


Slick 9 
w The Feed Bag .................. Juvenile 


Adventure ...... Trade Journal 
The Kenyon Review ...................... Pulp 


magazines with their 


“hatte” 
: *Two samples each of common question forms: True- 
False (Yes-No), match up, straight question, multiple choice, 


and fill-in or completion. 
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up but little room, and for that reason is favored by 
some editors. It is a simple matter to shuffle a couple 
of groups of, say, flowers and the states they repre- 
sent; or some of the big daily papers and the cities 
in which they appear—that sort of thing. Den't 
make the list too long, or it becomes tiresome and 
ditficult. 

Quizzes connected with your own profession or 
business may occur to you. You will do best with 
these just as stories about people and places you 
know best often go over because of their ring of 
authenticity. Maybe that’s the reason my “What's 
Cookin’”’ crashed the Saturday Evening Post. Mixin’ 
and servin’ is my subsistence. 

Don't think titling isn’t important. Make your 
title snappy, colloquial, punnish, alliterative. Orig- 
inality counts in the paragraph below the title, which 
acts as a sort of caption to the quiz. Give thought 
to the wording and the manner of awarding points. 
Play on the words if possible. 

Finally, in submitting quiz manuscripts, include 
at least three of varying Jengths and theme in your 
envelope. Give the editor a choice. Incidentally, if 
a plump check or even stamp money fails to ma- 
terialize immediately, don’t let it get you down. For 
in the quiz game the quizzer kids are all winners by 
their acquisition of a bountiful and valuable influx 
of general knowledge. 


(Hallack McCord, Denver 
demonstration in space below.) 


writer, gives a quiz 


By HALLACK McCORD 


8. What is ‘revert’ action? 
9. Ina short story, the narrative hook would most 
likely be found: At the beginning? In the middle? 


At the end? 


10. The conventional length for a short-short is 
about ———— words. 


ANSWERS 

1. Palse. 

2. Comic strip - Shooting script 
Spot 

_.Idea 


Gag-cartoon 


3. No. Detective magazine editors use few stories 
with criminal leads; prefer hero-leads. 


4. Two correct answers: 5x7 or 8x10. 


5. Slant. 
6. True. 


7. Dew Drops ........... 
The Feed Bag .......- 


Juvenile 
Trade journal 


The Kenyon Review .............. . “ede” 

8. ‘Revert’ action is action which takes place in 
the past. The author ‘reverts’ from the present to 


the past. 
9. At the beginning. 
10. One thousand words. 


The Author & Journalist 
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TUDENT WRITE 


DON ROSE, Guest Editor 


SELF-HELP FOR WRITERS 


A GREAT many Americans, 
young and old, want to be 
writers. Not so many want 
to write. For if you honestly 
want to write, what is stop- 
ping you? Paper is cheap, 
and writing is simply a pro- 
cess of putting marks on pa- 
per. Perhaps you complain 
that you have no time. You 
have all the time there is. 

Writing is a skill which 
can be trained and cultivated. 
Not everybody can do it, just 
as some people are not built 
right to play a good game of 
tennis, billiards or bridge. But those who can do it 
at all can learn to do it better, perhaps well and 
even profitably. 

Even for them there is no magical trick or secret 
formula which will turn worthless words into read- 
able writing. There are rules which must be mas- 
tered—they are usually called spellifg and punctua- 
tion. The rest is nearly all a matter of practice. 

Practice implies the repetition of useful exercises. 
Here are several that have worked for some beginners 
in writing who are earnestly determined to improve 
their style. 


WORDS 
The masterless man... afflicted with the magic 
of the necessary words Words that may be- 
come alive and walk up and down in the hearts 
of the hearers. 


DON ROSE 


—Rudyard Kipling. 


Words are the writer’s tools. He needs a far larger 
vocabulary than the average, and the ability to’use it 
accurately. 

Look up in a conveniently located dictionary every 
new or doubtful word you meet. Do it promptly; if 
you postpone it, you probably won't do it. 

Use the new word, if it is a useful one, in your 
own writing and speaking. No word is your own 
until you have used it. 

good dictionary makes interesting reading, 
though disconnected. Open it anywhere, then follow 
a trail from one definition to another. Look up a 
familiar word and discover how many unfamiliar 
ones can be found on the same page. Take a common 
word, such as “‘go,” “work,” “mind,” “line,” and 
see how many and varied meanings it may have. 

Study words in a book of synonyms. Decide and 
define the differences between many words meaning 
approximately the same thing. 

Note that innumerable phrases and idioms, as well 
as words, belong in a well-rounded vocabulary. 

Get well acquainted with fundamental English, to 
be found in two books which are the anchorages of 
the language—the Bible and Shakespeare. Study the 
eloquence of monosyllables, as in the first chapter 
of the Gospel of John. Study the eloquence of a 
much larger and more polysyllabic vocabulary in 
Shakespeare. 


Angust, 1946 


Memorize, by all means, some notable passages of 
literature, especially from the Bible and Shakespeare. 

For a quick study of essential Shakespeare, use 
Bartlett's Familiar Quotations. Within about 75 
pages you will find nearly everything of Shakespeare 
that has become part of our speech, of good writing 
and of literary allusion. 

A good ear for the music and rhythm of words 
is essential to style. Train it by reading verse and 
poetry, preferably aloud. 


READING 
Have you ever rightly considered what the mere 
ability to read means? That it is the key which 
admits us to the whole world of thought and fancy 
and imagination? —J. R. Lowell. 


Whatever your special interest in writing, do a 
great deal of reading in that field. 

It is useful to read a lot of work by one good 
writer. Something of his style will sttck to you. It 
will also be profitable to discover how an experienced 
writer turns his talents to many different problems. 

Read a short story or article first for your informa- 
tion or amusement. If you like it, read it again to 
discover how the author entertained you or held your 
interest. 


WRITING 
Composition is, for the most part, an effort of 
slow diligence and steady perseverance, to which 
the mind is dragged by necessity or resolution. 
—Samuel Johnson. 


Write a great deal, throw much of it away, keep 
some to read over critically in the future. 

Whenever you write a letter, take pains to write 
a good one. If you cannot amuse, interest or enter- 
tain your friends with your letters, you probably 
will never be a writer. 

Write first for fluency. Then learn to cut and 
eliminate every useless word, superfluous phrase, or 
unimportant idea. 

Practice writing to space requirements. Set your- 
self a word limit in which you must tell a story, ex- 
plain a subject, argue a point. 

On the other hand, take a one-stick story from a 
newspaper and see if you can spin it out for three 
pages. 

Writing verse is first-class practice for prose. But 
keep your writing in the fixed frame of a recognized 
verse form—the limerick, sonnet, stanza. This is 
hard work and good practice. The baseball player 
does the same when he swings three bats, so that 
one will seem light when he faces the pitcher. 


TOPICS AND THEMES 
The world is so full of a number of things, tm 
sure we should all be as happy as kings. 
—R. L. Stevenson. 


Search newspapers regularly and patiently for stor- 
ies capable of becoming the germ or beginning of a 
piece of fiction or a magazine article. Don’t write 
them, but get the habit of recognizing them. 

Make the most of incidents and experiences in 
your own life or experience, or the lives of friends 
and relatives. 
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Collect characters among the people you meet. Pin 
them down on paper. Describe the girl you saw in 
the subway, the man on the platform, the woman 
you met at the stocking counter. They are alive and 
real; can you make them seem so with words? Mak- 
ing characters up out of your own head depends on 
your ability to put them there in storage in the first 
place. 

Similarly with scenes, incidents, settings for articles 


MY INTERNESHIP IN WRITING 
By HENRY LIEFERANT, in a letter to A. & J. 


of True Story Magazine, and the 
supervising editor of True Ro- 
mances, True Expertences, and 
True Love and Romance. | have 
been with the Macfadden Organ- 
ization for close to nineteen years, 
and am really one of the old- 
timers. Whatever I know about 
editing, and there are many opin- 
ions on this question, I’ve learned 
on the job. I wish I could tell 
you about my college education and the many degrees 
that I have — I haven't any. 

How did I come to get a job in the Macfadden 
Organization? That was very simple. I started out 
free-lancing—writing stories. It was the most heart- 
breaking apprenticeship that I ever experienced. It 
was the kind of interneship that few hospitals give. 
The legend about internes is that they get very little 
compensation while they are taking their two years 
in the hospital. However, they get a clean room and 
fresh linen, and coffee and toast in the morning, and 
a few other life-sustaining nourishments. My interne- 
ship in the writing profession gave me none of these 
incidentals. Nobody cared about me except my wife, 
and this is quite a story. 

I don’t see how I can write about myself with any 
degree of honesty and not mention Sylvia Lieferant. 
She is my partner. She is my collaborator. She is my 
wife. We started out writing together—in fact, the 
first time we met. It happened at a summer resort, 
and I had just come out of the Army, honorably dis- 
charged. I am talking about the first World War. 
In that summer resort there was a man, a very nice 
man, who called himself Social Director. He intro- 
duced us to each other. Sylvia Lieferant—she accepted 
that name later on—at the time was a bacteriologist 
with the College of Physicians and Surgeons. The 
Social Director invited us to do a stint for the local 
newspaper. Why he selected the two of us we never 
could figure out in the next twenty years. The man 
himself—he is alive and well—is puzzled about it. 
But we did a stint together. That's where our collab- 
oration started. 

We got married and we had to borrow fifty dollars. 
We went to the country and were surrounded by 
mountains, and all we had was our desire for work, 
and a prayer in our hearts. We wrote, and wrote, 
and wrote. At the end of fourteen months not only 
were we broke, but we were in debt up to our necks. 
Then, in one month, we made three thousand dollars. 
After that we had another year of poverty, for the 
three thousand dollars didn’t even cover our debts. 
Then we began to sell to the national magazines. 

About this time the Macfadden Publishing Company 
offered me a job as editor of The World's Greatest 


Henry Lieferant 
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AS you know, I am the editor , 


and stories. They are everywhere in the real world, 
waiting to become part of the writer's stock in trade. 

Get the habit of thinking ahead, perhaps three 
months ahead. Articles or stories must be timed to 
their possible publication date. 

Above all and always, write your head off. “We 
learn the harp by harping,” said Aristotle. A writer 
learns to write by writing. 


Stories, and later editorship of True Romances. 
Though I have been active in my editorial job, Syl- 
via and I have written many novels. All of them 
sold well. One of them was a best-seller—‘‘Doctors’ 
Wives.” It was also made into a movie with Warner 
Baxter and Joan Bennett starring. We have written 
many other novels—‘Grass On The Mountain,” 
“Charity Patient,” “They Always Come Home,” 
“Teacher's Husband,” ‘Heavenly Harmony,” etc. We 
have also written for many of the national magazines 
—short stories, booklengths, serials. 

I took over the editorship of True Story not quite 
five years ago. It was a great opportunity, for I have 
always felt that a magazine with an appeal such as 
True Story has, with a circulation of millions, could 
be a great instrument for service. That has been the 
keynote of the editorial policy of True Story—service, 
and service, and more service. I have enjoyed the 
work. It has been a labor of love. The President of 
our Company, Mr. O. J. Elder, gave me a great deal 
of authority and freedom in the expression of editorial 
policies. I have always been very grateful to him for 
that opportunity. 

Of course, new writers are welcome in True Story. 
Anybody who can write a good story, interestingly, 
entertainingly, filled with suspense, having as a basis 
a spiritual, constructive quality dealing with the 
American problem of today, is welcome in True Story 
magazine. We deal with today’s America. Yesterday 
is behind us. Tomorrow is not quite here. Today’s 
America with all the great problems, great oppor- 
tunities for service is the field that we are trying to 
explore. 


Coronet, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, an- 
nounces that its Gamebook Department has been re- 
organized, and all quiz material is now manufactured 
within its own editorial offices. 

Pacific Pathways, 416 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, 
uses factual descriptive articles of scenic and _histor- 
ical points of interest in the Western states, paying 
5 cents a word on publication. “We also use color 
transparencies (not less than 314x414 inches) for 
which we pay $15 to $25,” states James A. Fraser, 
editor, “and black and white 8x10 glossies, at $3 
to $5 each.” 

Holiday, Curtis Publishing Co., Independence Sq., 
Philadelphia, announces that Ted Patrick has suc- 
ceeded J. Frank Beaman as editor. Mr. Patrick has 
behind him many years in copy and art departments 
ot large New York advertising firms, and during the 
war was chief of the Graphics section of the Office of 
War Infotmation overseas branch where he had 
charge of all printed material that was used all over 
the world. 


The Author & Journalist 
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HOW TO BEA 
FAILURE 


By Mabel Skeen 


Establish trregular hours, and write only when 
the ‘'spirit’’ moves you. Do not try to hurry 
inspiration along by thinking and planning. 
Just wait patiently until it suddenly strikes 
you. (If you wait long enough, it may strike 
too hard, and then you will not have to write 
at all.) 


2. Do not be original. If you are a poet, mix one 
part of antiquated words and phrases, two 
parts of inversions, and one and one-half 
parts of common, over-used rhymes. Stir in 
plenty of poetic license, add a dash of ir- 
regular meter, and you have the perfect 
poem. (For a wastebasket.) 


3. Show your work to all your friends. If they 
understand it, they are certain to inflate your 
ego. Even if they do not, they will think 
you are very ‘‘deep’’—a genius—and the re- 
sult will be the same. In either case, you 
will be blissfully unaware of any faults in 
your writing. 

4. Make editors your enemies. Always write long, 
hand-written letters of explanation to busy 
editors when sending manuscripts, and if 
they mail you a rejection -slip, be sure to 
write and tell them exactly what you think 
about their poor judgment. 


5. Do not study the markets. If you have a spicy 
love story and find a religious publication that 
pays more than the usual rates, send the Ms. 
to it. (Think of the money you can spend, if 
it does accept it.) 


6. Send out your work haphazardly. Do not have 
a “‘system’’ and keep records. Try to make 
two or three carbon copies to send to different 
editors at the same time. 


7. Be impatient when sending out your brain-chil- 
dren. Never send them away more than two 
or my three times, and be a pessimist. Al- 
ways know that they will come back to you, 
rejected and homesick. 

8. Do not study the art of writing. If you want 
to write short stories or plays, do not bother 
delving into the important fundamentals and 
characteristics. If you would like to be a 
poet, why learn versification? An author is 
born, not made, isn’t he? Just like any good 
doctor, lawyer, or electrician. (Do they study 
to learn the tools-of-the-trade?!) 

9. Look at your own work with warm, appreciative 
eyes. Do not be critical with yourself. (You 
are criticized by others. Isn’t that enough?) 

10. Be only a dreamer, not a doer. Never practice 
and work. Remember your weak heart! 


Our Book—Gooduwill, 405-5 Blackstone Bldg., 
1426 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, is reported “Out of 
Business.” 

This Month, 247 Park Ave., New York 17, in- 
forms a contributor “Sorry, we print no original car- 
toons. Those that we do use are reprints from for- 
eign publications.” 


August, 1946 


Patterns for 
Wrere Find Plots 
Articie: Season Chart: 
WHOS POP 
ee 


Criticism $1.00 per Thousand Words 
Dept. A 


e e e 
HUGH L. PARKE AGENCY 


Highland Park P. O. Box 3471, 
Detroit, Mich. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Present your work at its best! Minor corrections in 
spelling and grammar—carbon free—-extra copy of 
first page included. 

55c—1000 words 


BETTY CARPENTER 
30 N. La Salle Street Chicago 1, Illinois 
Phone: Andover 5266 


THE GHOSTERS 
CRITICISM REVISION 

Those we are helping report excellent results in un- 
derstanding and sales. We can do for you what you 
probably cannot do for yourself ... help you sell 
Report on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. 
Plot Book folio free with each report; folio alone 50c. 

WRITECRAFT SERVICE 
Box 202-J Chicago Heights, Il. 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Pica Type 


EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily, neat, accurate, 
and technically perfect manuscripts in correct style, 
with flawless spelling, punctuation, and grammar. 
First copy on Eaton—16 pound bond; carbon free. 
Mailed flat with your original. Fifty cents 1,000 
words. Novels, shorts. 


Marie Adams, 1612 High St., Des Moines, Iowa 


“THE INDEPENDENT WRITER” 
MAGAZINE 
25e copy - - - - = = = = = = = §$2.50 12 issues 
Canadian and Foreign - - - - - - $3.00 12 issues 
(No Free Samples Available) 
For those who want to sell. If your newsstand or 
book store can not supply, order direct from: 
THE INDEPENDENT WRITER 
Somerville 24, New Jersey 


Professional Individual Training for Writers 


Constructive criticism of ms. Individual assign- 
ments and training for beginning and advanced 
writers. Personal Collaborations. 
RATES: 90c per 1000 words to 5000; 50c per 

1000 thereafter. 

FREE REPORT ON NOVELS. 
Write for information concerning beginner’s 
course and personal collaboration. 
All Mss. Except Novels Returned Within 10 
Days. 
Cincinnati Classes. 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


Six years editor national writer’s magazine. 
574-B Terrace Ave. Cincinnati 20, Ohio 
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446 Crawford St., To- 

ronto, is planning to publish two Western-type mag- 


Universal Publishing Co., 


azines in the future, and is now in the market for 
Western stories up to 5000 words in length. For the 
first two issues, rate of payment will be 1, cent a 
word on acceptance; for the third issue, 34 cent, and 
“after our first six months,” states Milton Cronen- 
berg, editor, “our rate will be 1 cent a word. We 
guarantee a decision in one week.’ Mr. Cronenberg 
suggests also that if writers have second and third 
serial rights to some of their previously published 
stories, he will be glad to consider buying them at 
14, cent a word. “We intend to build up a string 
of six Western books and we need as much material 
as we can get.” In addition to the Westerns, the 
Universal Publishing Co. also has a confession book 
for which it is urgently in need of material. 


A Chicago subscriber reports: “I called around at 
21 E. Van Buren St., where the new publication, Mr. 
and Mrs. was reported to be located, and found ‘no- 
body home.’ The elevator man said they were no 
longer there.” Presumably another new publication 
that died a-borning. 

Salute, 19 Park Pl., New York, is under new man- 
agement, having been sold to Jeremiah C. Ingersoll 
and Frazier McCann. Jerry Westerfield is the new 
managing and acting editor. Though edited entirely 
by veterans, the magazine will use material from 
others. Stress is on entertainment features. Payment 
remains high—approximately 10 cents a word. 


Family Circle, 25 W. 45th St.. New York 19, now 
a monthly of 100 pages or so, is an expanded mar- 
ket for short stories and articles of family appeal. 
Payment is up to 5 cents a word on acceptance. R. 
R. Endicott is editor. 

Wilcox & Follett, 1255 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
5, has announced the appointment of Esther K. 
Meeks, juvenile writer, as juvenile editor. Mrs. Meeks 
is interested in material for children from the pre- 
school level through teen-agers, from  picture-book 
stories to teen-age novels. 

Judge, 1841 Broadway, New York 23, is paying 
on acceptance now for short pieces of from 300 to 
500 words of a humorous or satirical nature. New- 
bold Ely is editor. 

Negro South, 1241-43 Dryades St., New Orleans, 
La., a 25-cent monthly, edited by Alonzo B, Willis, 
pays what the editor terms “regular rates’ on publi- 
cation for short stories about 1500 words in length, 
jokes and illustrations. 

Chain Store Age, 185 Madison Ave., New York 16, 
issued monthly in eight editions covering the chain 
store field comprehensively (two editions devoted to 
the drug field, two editions to the grocery field, two 
editions to the variety store field, one edition to the 
chain fountain-restaurant field and one edition cover- 
ing all chains from an executive point of view) oper- 


ARTICLE and FILLER WRITING 


under competent direction is easy and profitable. My 
special course of instruction teaches plainly what subjects 
to select, how to write about them, where to get informa- 
tion, and where to sell the material you write. Write for 
full particulars and terms, mentioning A. & J. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


alll, 


ates with free-lance correspondents on an “‘accredited”’ 
basis only. Application for territorial assignment may 
be secured by writing to Martin V. Merrett, assistant 
to the editorial director. 

Calling All Kids and Funny Book, published by the 
publishers of Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, are completely stocked at present and 
will not be buying manuscripts for at least three 
months, according to information received from Bea- 
trice Lewi, editor. 

E. Emerson Golden, 551 Sth Ave., New York, 
former editor of two national drama magazines and 
play anthologies, is buying material for a new or- 
ganization which will publish plays for amateur dra- 
matic groups and promote Broadway productions. He 
is looking for two types of plays: both one-act and 
three-act farces, mysteries , and serious dramas suitable 
for production by amateur theatrical groups such as 
schools, colleges, and clubs; and full-length non- 
musical material for the legitimate stage. Advance 
payments up to $500 are announced for accepted 
manuscripts. 

Writers of fact detectives are reporting much grief 
with manuscripts submitted to Your Guide Publi- 
cations (Best True Facts, Women in Crime, Smash 
Detective, Line-Up, Police Detective, True Crime), 
114 E. 32nd St., New York. Reports have been 
received of manuscripts held four months or more, 
with no attention paid to letters. Abner Sundell is 
managing editor. 

Your Business, published by Liberty Distributors, 
14. N. Sth St., Philadelphia 5, is a new monthly pub- 
lished in the interest of national merchandising in the 
hardware field. Val G. Jurgell, editor, will be pleased 
to see exceptionally good material on outstanding 
merchandising methods of well-established hardware 
stores. Payment at 2 cents a word follows closely on 
acceptance. 

American English, 302-310 Citizens Bank Bldg., 
Hammond, Ind., a quarterly edited by Sally Murray, 
pays 1 cent a word on acceptance for brief articles 
(300 words) on English subjects. 

Pulse, 2627 Bowen Rd., S. E., Washington, D. C., 
a monthly, uses articles, 900 to 1100 words, of gen- 
eral interest, racial, inter-racial; essays, 600 to 800 
words; human-interest fiction (short-shorts, 300 to 
800; shorts, 800 to 1100) ; editorials, 400 to 600, on 
current topics, racial, democracy; short fact items, 
and news items with racial or inter-racial slant, photos 
to illustrate. In general, feature articles may be on 
love, domestic, juvenile, out-of-door, rural, Western, 
trade themes. Payment is made on acceptance at 1 
cent a word, according to Helen S. Mason, editor. 

American Inspiration, 171 Madison Ave., New 
York, announced as paying 1 cent a word for “in- 
spiring, optimistic stories and articles,” instead, ac- 
cording to several writers, is offering subscriptions 
in payment. 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write ideas in } 
newspapers, ceompernes and books. Splen- FR 
did opportunity to ‘‘break-into’’ fascinat- 


ing writing field. Mav bring you up to DETAILS 
$5.00 per hour spare time. Experience un- 

necessa Write today for FREE details) NO OBLI- 
GATIO Postcard will do. 


COMFORT 


200-T38 South Seventh ( Louis, Mo. 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers 
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The World in Books, 30 Winchéter St., Boston 
16, a 5-cent monthly edited by Edmund R. Brown, 
is almost entirely staff-written except for the material 
furnished by the special Board of Reviewers. “We 
might, however,” states Mr. Brown, ‘be interested 
in short feature articles about books and authors, 
but because of the nature of the magazine we suggest 
that contributors query us in advance.” 

The Easterner, 634 S St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., is a liberal magazine, major portion of which 
is slanted toward the Negro market. It uses humor- 
ous, satirical, event-analysis articles, human interest 
essays, all types of short stories, liberal editorials, all 
between 1000 and 1500 words, and modern, docu- 
mentary verse. Photos, all types, must be suitable 
for spread and layout. Payment, according to Dennis 
U. Askey, editor, is made on acceptance at 2 cents 
a word minimum, $2.50 for pictures. All supple- 
mentary rights are released to the author. 

Canadian Forum, Toronto, Canada, has changed its 
address from 28 Wellington St., W., to 16 Huntley 
St., Zone 5. There has been no change in type of 
material used. 

Meat Merchandising, 105 S. 9th St., St. Louis 2, 
will buy articles up to 1000 words, preferably illus- 
trated, of interest to retail meat dealers throughout 
the nation, according to John L. Hoppe, editor. “We 
will pay 114 cents a word up,” states Mr. Hoppe, 
“for stories on how to display meats, how to reduce 
overhead, success stories of meat merchants. etc. We 
are definitely in the market for suitable articles now. 
Querying is advisable.” 

Sportfolio, 1138 18th St. N. W., Washington, D.C., 
a monthly edited by Gordon Manning, will pay on 
publication ‘‘at rates based on newsstand results of 
first issue,”’ for 1500 to 2000-word features on any and 
all kinds of sports, fillers, factual anecdotes about 
sports figures, preferably with a humorous slant, and 
action sports pictures and cartoons. 

Western Life. 552 S. Serano Ave., Los Angeles, is 
overstocked with articles, but the editor, Len Weiss- 
man, is interested in out-of-door Western photos. 


Maine Coast Fisherman, Belfast, Maine, a 10-cent 
monthly, is a market for articles about commercial 
fishing, boat-building, problems of the industry, new 
wrinkles in boats and construction, technical articles 
on chemistry of fish by-products, news of lobstering, 
canning, clamming, and packing. Some verse is used 
if it applies to salt-water activities; also fillers, jokes, 
epigrams, news items and photos pertaining to marine 
matters and fishing. Payment is made on publication 
at 10 cents a printed inch (about 320 words) and $2 
for each picture used; $1 for each joke; 40 cents an 
inch for verse; 10 cents an inch for news items. Con- 
verse Owen Smith is editor. 

Aero Review, Penn Yann, N. Y., John L. Scherer, 
editor, uses about 60 to 70 per cent reprint of articles 
from aviation and general magazines in five countries, 
but, according to Mr. Scherer, would like to use 
more original material. All articles are non-technical, 
generally 1500 to 1700 words in length, but 350 to 
2200-word articles will be considered. No fiction. 
Sketches—not photos—are used, and cartoons with 
aviation angle. Payment is made on acceptance at 2 
cents a word. “The author can retain all rights.’’ 

All-American Athlete, 922 Hoe Ave., New York, 
has ceased publication. “We have notified all those 
interested in the Athlete,’ writes Bill Panzen, pub- 
lisher-director. “Also, we have returned all unused 
articles to their senders.”’ 

Inter-American, formerly at 415 Lexington Ave., 
is now located at 201 E. 57th St. 


August, 1946 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 


whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experi- 
ence qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels I am _ helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 
FREE READING AND REPORT 


on one short story if you mention 
‘ The Author & Journalist. 


Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 


LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Seventeen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do, I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO'S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, Miami 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


NOVICE WRITERS PREFERRED 


We tell you what to write and how to write it. 
A Dime will bring booklet of Instruction to write 
and submit what we want to buy and_ publish. 
We are your Market. ‘“‘You Can Learn to Write My 
Way”. 

Carl Anderson, Editor 


Anderson Publications, Vineburg, Calif. 
Established 1925 


WRITERS’ SANCTUARY 


PRIVATE INSTR. July-Sept. in N.H. amidst pines, brooks, 
Mt. view. Weekly. Collaborative criticism by mail all year. 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique) $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas) $2.00 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything) $2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Technique) $2.00 


MILDRED I. REID 


2131 % Ridge Blvd. Evanston, Illinois 


ED BODIN 

545 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17, 
Bonded agent, sells to slick, pulp and 
book markets. He has no course and 
never circularizes, but treats authors as 
individuals. Welcomes talented writers 
only—not those who think they can buy 
their way. He sells his own writings, too. 


AUGUST BARGAIN OFFER 


During August only, STANDARD MANUSCRIPT REC- 
ORD, for convenient, businesslike bookkeeping, 
regularly $1 
Only 65c, postpaid 


Author & Journalist Book Department, 
Box 600, Denver 1, Colo. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & 
Journalist. 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH MY STORIES? 


Editorial Criticism 
BY EUGENE A. CLANCY 


Author of over 2000 fiction stories. Former editor with 
Street & Smith, Dell Publishing Company, and others. 
Fee for shorts, $5.00. For novelettes, $10.00. For novels, 
$25.00. Frank criticism for those who can take it. Fee 
must accompany manuscript. 


Address: 21 Bedford Street, Quincy 69, Massachusetts 


Revolutionary 


MIND-DISCOVERY 


My THINKING-ALPHABET, a copyrighted Mind-Stimu- 
lator awakens Hidden Talents, develops Courage, Person- 
ality, Leadership. Discovers Right Vocation, Best Abilities, 
Real Opportunities. Helps thousands start Own Busi- 
nesses, win Better Jobs, Bigger Pay. 9th year. Free 
Folder. Write Dr. Tibolt, 17B Phila 20 Pa. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
PROMPTLY AND EFFICIENTLY 


Spelling, Punctuation and grammatical corrections. 
Free carbon. 50c per thousand. Critical analysis if 
desired. 

MY SCRIPTS CATCH THE EDITOR’S EYE 
CLARK W. JENKS 


213 Upson Avenue 


El Paso, Texas 


“OVER YOUR SHOULDER”’ 
If a professional commercial prose writer stood by your 
side and directed you “Over Your Shoulder” just what to 
do, you would be a selling writer almost immediately. 
Therefore, Mr. Jack Woodford has planned and will super- 
vise just such a writing course to a select number of 
promising writers. No contract to sign. Start and stop 
when you like. No monthly payments. Text books etc. 
furnished free. Get the full facts before starting ANY 
WRITING COURSE. No obligation. 

INTERNATIONAL WRITERS 


P. O. Box 7336-A Houston 8, Texas 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


Free MAGAZINE 


FOR WRITERS eee 


If you would like to earn 

money by writing, or if you j 

already write for pay, you . i 
owe it to yourself to send : 
for FREE copy of WRITER’S . 
GUIDE—the fastest-grow- 
ing, most comprehensive 
magazine of its type pub-| 
lished. Nationally known 
writers tell you how to get 
ideas, write and sell them. _ 
Lists over 500 active buying 
markets with editors’ needs, = 
names and addresses. Sup- 
ply of FREE copies limited 
so send for your copy TQ. 
DAY! Penny postcard will do. Or subscribe today! 
12 issues, only $2.00. Sent on FREE-TRIAL basis. 
SEND NO MONEY now! Write today! 

WRITER’S GUIDE @ 200-T64 S. 7th, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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Go, 767 Lexington Ave., New York, wants ‘‘lit- 
erate, sophisticated pieces about theatres, films, the 
arts, and people—nothing press-agentry,” light verse 
if superior in quality, short stories with same general 
requirements as for articles, and photos and illustra- 
tions that will accord with text. ‘No cause-preaching, 
no plugs,’ warns Arthur George Brest, editor. Pay- 
ment is made on or before publication at varying 
rates. Supplementary rights are released to the au- 
thor—‘but not reprint rights except under special 
arrangement.” 

Pet Supply Merchandising, 622 Penfield Bldg., 1328 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia 7, is in need of articles, 
photographs, and news items from almost any source 
in the field that sells pet supplies—pet shops, depart- 
ment stores, hardware stores, drug, and seed stores. 
“Instead of writing lengthy letters to us concerning 
the type of manuscript we want,” writes Jack Kerns, 
editor, “send us in a merchandising story and let’s 
get together that way.” 

Motor Carrier, 119 W. Pender St., Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada, is soliciting news correspondence on truck, 
bus, and fleet industry activities in the Canadian 
Provinces of British Columbia, Alberta, and Sas- 
katchewan. “Motor Carrier is essentially a news- 
magazine,” states John B. Tompkins, editor and 
manager. “It does not use know-how or how-to-do- 
it articles, but does use personality sketches stressing 
the success vein. News feature articles stress phases 
of truck or bus operations, routes, management, and 
equipment.” 

MacDonald & Co. (Publishers) Ltd., 19 Ludgate 
Hill, London, have opened a New York office (tem- 
porary address Room 843, 37 Madison Ave., at 26th 
St.) which will be concerned with acquiring the 
British Empire publishing rights of American books 
and handling the American and Canadian rights ot 
MacDonald’s English publications. H. E. Taylor, 
secretary of the company, is in charge. 

Clayton Rawson, author and for the past four 
years associate editor of True Detective and Master 
Detective, one of the founders of the Mystery Writers 
of America, has been appointed Mystery Book Editor 
of the Ziff-Davis Publishing Co., 350 Sth Ave., New 
York 1. In this capacity Mr. Rawson will head and 
develop a new department devoted solely to myster- 
1es. 

Philately, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, David Lied- 
man, editor, wants short-short stories, 1000 to 1500 
words, with stamp or stamp-collecting angle. Noth- 
ing else will be considered. Stories may be mystery, 
historical, or general. Payment will be made on 
acceptance at 1 cent up, depending on quality. 

The Nevada Magazine, P. O. Box 37, Minden, 
Nevada, a monthly slick-paper periodical now in its 
second year, uses all types of material dealing with 
Nevada and the Sierra Nevada region, including fic- 
tion based on true legendary data, and a page of 
poetry each month. Nominal rates are paid for prose 
and pictures, and a flat rate of $1 a poem for all 
poetry, slightly more when featured with a picture. 
“At the present time,” states Irene Bruce, poetry ed- 
itor, “we can handle more poetry submissions; but 
the manuscripts must be neat and be accompanied 
by self-addressed, stamped envelope. Otherwise we 
cannot consider the material.” 


PRIZE CONTESTS 


Farrar, Straus & Co., publishers, and 20th Century- 
Fox Film Corp. have announced fellowships paying 
an advance of $13,500 each for novels written by 
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BIG DIME’S WORTH! 
Here’s Something New For Writers! 


Take your choice of any of these twelve new bro- 
chures by Wycliffe A. ill, author of ‘‘Plot Genie’ 
and ‘Article Writing Made Easy’’—for a dime each! 
Stamps or coin. 


Genie Formula for Radio or Stage Play Plot 
. The Article Writing Formula 

How to Syndicate What You Write 
How to Criticize Your Own Story 

How to Protect Your Story Idea 

How to Write a Book in Six Days 

Plot Ideas From the Subconscious Mind 
Story Writing Self Taught 

- How to Write Your Life Story 

19. How to Choose a Success Pen Name 

11. How to Market Your Story 

12. Interesting Story Openings 


All Twelve for $1.00. Descriptive literature on The 
Plot Genie System. including sample plot demonstra- 
tion. and on “Article Writing Made Easy”’ sent free 
upon request. 


Supply innumerable plot synopses. New! Differ- 
ent! Practical! Demonstrates PLOT GENIE Sys- 
tem. Enclose dime or stamps. 


THE GAGNON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. 302, 8161 West Third St., 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
(Please state if you own Plot Genie) 


GENIE PLOT CARDS—10c 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
Prompt, Accurate, Dependable, Service 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections ~ Carbon Copy 


Irene H. Herlocker 
6346 Jefferson Ave. Hammond, Ind. 


HAVE YOU A FLAIR FOR WORDS? 
Write Advertising and Publicity at home in your 
spare time, or open your own office. New profes- 
sional training plan teaches advertising copywriting, 
layout and design, publicity writing, public relations. 
Write today! 


Advertisers’ Training Service 
2105 Vallejo St. San Francisco 23, Calif. 


A Collector's Item . . . Second 
Edition 
WRITING FOR A LIVING 
By Richard Tooker 
Cloth, illus. jacket, 207 pages. Fuli of 
good, red meat! $2.50 postpaid, or 
send for circular. 
SUNLAND PUBLISHERS 
P. O. Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 


New low price! 


POETS’ 


By CLEMENT WOOD 
Author of 
Wood’s Unabridged 
Rhyming Dictionary 


Here’s a big, comprehensive volume on 
verse ... in a sturdy new edition at $3 
savings. Detailed discussion of poetry 
styles, stanza and poem patterns, history 
and development of verse forms, rhythm, 
meter, rhyming schemes, helpful hints for 
poets. Marketing guide, bibliography and 
index. 466 pages. Originally published 
at $4.50. NOW $1 49 
Wherever Books are Sold 
or write 
THE World PUBLISHING COMPANY 
2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio 


PRACTICAL, PERSONAL HELP! 
If you need the practical, personal help of an ex- 
perienced author in the proper development of your 
short or book-length material, write 
ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
Florence, South Carolina 
Details Without Obligation. 


Box 728 


Ress 


5012 S.WAN NESS AVE., LOS ANGELES 37, CALIF. TEL. AX. 19386 
GHOST WRITER 


Selling author with years of experience in distinctive 
ghosting o* novels and all types of writing, including 
radio commercials and advertising copy. Also Hollywood 
Studio representative for Nicholas Literary Agency to sub- 
mit novel manuscripts. Return postage required on inquiry. 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are America’s Biggest Win- 
ners in Prize Contests! You, too, can cash in 
on Contests when you learn the Secrets of 
Winning! Inexpensive Course! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the ‘‘SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled with 
Prize Offers, Winning Tips and Winning En- 


tries. 
SHEPHERD SCHOOL 
Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


WRITERS 
HERE'S A TWO-WAY SERVICE! 


The need is for outstanding original stories, books 
or plays or real drama with logic and strength. There 
just aren’t enough stories of such merit to go around! 

| want originas, published stories, produced plays 
that have film possibilities. Special consideration is 
given book manuscripts for both publication and 
filming. 

| represent established authors as well as new 
writers and offer both sales service and criticism. 


Write today for my Free Booklet explaining 
my service. 
ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Established 1919 
6605 Hollywood Bivd. Hollywood 28, California 
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What Will 
You Be Doing 
A Year From Now? 


How far will you have advanced as a writer? Will 
you be getting mostly checks or rejection slips? 
Will you be writing material you're proud What 
will your income be? 


If you are satisfied and if you believe your abilities 
are completely developed, then Palmer has little to 
offer you. But if you do want to increase your in- 
come, you should take advantage of Palmer Training. 


Students Say: 


“Your training develops the creative and critical 
aspects of writing. Before I had written half the 
assignments, my files were simply bursting with new 
and challenging story ideas and I had a tangible plan 
for carrying each idea through to completion.”’ Lau- 
rene Chambers Chinn, Borger, Texas. 


“I am selling to The Post, American, Coronet, Es- 
quire, Liberty and Reader's Digest.” Keith Monroe, 
Santa Monica, Calif. 


“Before taking the course, I had received five re- 
jection slips to one acceptance; now the situation is 
I am glad to give Palmer my 
Rev. Donald H. 


more than reversed. 
wholehearted recommendation.” 
James, Titonka, Iowa. 


“I have had numerous writings in print. As one 
who has analyzed various courses, none are as thor- 
ough as Palmer. I most certainly recommend it to 
those who have an urge to write, yet fail to accom- 
plish any worthy gain.” Stephen Kerro, Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
“Chalk up another for Palmer. I received big check 


from Deb. I am walking on stars, singing praises to 
Palmer” says Edith Powell Wortman, Albany, Ga. 


FREE Book 


Send today for free 40-page illustrated book which 
tells how Palmer Institute has helped them, and how 
you too, may enjoy a more successful career. 


« Palmer Institute of Authorship, Est. 1917 

6362 Hollywood Blvd., Desk G108, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
§, Please send me free illustrated book, ‘‘The Art of 
§, Writing Salable Stories,”” explaining how your train- 
§, ing helps new writers get started and experienced 
a writers increase their volume. This is confidential. 
@ No salesman will call. 


Mr. 
» Mrs. 
4 Miss 


Address 


Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 


working newspaper and magazine writers. The 
awards will be made for completed but as yet un- 
published novels. The author of each novel consid- 
ered worthy of a fellowship will receive (1) an ad 
vance of $3500 against royalties from Varrar, Straus, 
who will agree to publish the novel withim 12 months 
after the granting of the award (royalty 
be 10 percent of list price for first 2500 copies sold, 
1214, percent on the next 2500 copies, and 15 percent 
thereafter); (2) an advance of $10,000 from 2vth 
Century-Fox as an option to purchase the motion 
picture rights in the novel—an option which must 
be exercised within 30 days after publication of the 
regular trade edition of the novel, and (3) if 20th 
Century-Fox does exercise the option, an additional 
$15,000 from 20th Century-Fox, plus 40 cents per 
copy for all copies over 35,000 of the regular trade 
edition sold in continental United States at a list 
price of $2 or more, through regular trade channels 
rather than book clubs. Should the novel be chosen 
as a regular monthly selection of either the Book-of- 
the-Month club or the Literary Guild, the author 
will receive a bonus of $25,000 from 20th Century 
Fox, but in no event shall the total sum for the 
movie rights, includfng all option monies, be more 
than $150,000. For additional details write to Farrar, 
Straus & Co., 580 Sth Ave., New York 19. 


The Artists and Writers Club is sponsoring an 
essay contest on the subject “My Most Unforgettable 
Sea Experience,” for the Merchant Marine at the 
Seaman’s Church Institute of New York, 25 South St., 
New York 4. The contest is open to active merchant 
seamen and maritime cadets and trainees of all rat- 
ings and nationalities. Essays may run from 500 to 
1000 words. Prizes will be $25, $20, and $15. Win- 
ning essays will be published in The Lookout, month- 
ly magazine of the Seaman’s Church Institute. The 
contest closes November 1, 1946. 


The Huckleberry Mountain Artists Colony, Hen- 
dersonville, N. C., is offering $10 cash and one week 
of study at Huckleberry for 1947 with all expenses 
for board, room, and tuition paid, to winners in its 
Four Point Contest, now in progress, which will con- 
tinue until December 1. The prizes will be awarded 
in the four fields of short story, article, poetry, and 
radio script or play. 


Play writers submitting plays in the One-Act Play 
Contest being conducted by the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church (July A. & J.) 
should be sure to use the complete address in send- 
ing in their manuscripts: Play Contest Committee, 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the U. S. A., 156 5th Ave., Room 331, New York 
10. 


The Easterner, Metro Press, 634 S St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C., a Negro publication, pays $10 
each month for the best short story or article sub- 
mitted. 


The Detroit Forum for Writers, organized in 
June, 1945, for the purpose of bringing together all 
writers, both amateur and professional, in the Detroit 
area, is sponsoring a conference and series of contests 
open to writers everywhere, from June 1, 1946, to 
August 15, 1946. Prizes ranging from $50 cash to 
$2 subscription awards, cover the following fields: 
Fiction (Slick-Quality; Pulp) ; Poetry; Non-Fiction; 
Drama. In addition there are contests open to Mich- 
igan High School students. Winners will be an- 
nounced at the Conference Dinner to be held Sep- 
tember 17th. For further information write to Mrs. 
Margaret Seaton, President, Detroit Forum for Writ- 
ers, Highland Park, Box 3471, Detroit, Mich. 
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NEWSPAPERMEN—FEATURE 
WRITERS 
Story Magazine Price 
Playgirl Poisoned Inside Detective $135. 
Death Was A Slacker Official Detective 90. 
Cleveland’s Terror Front Pg. Detective 130. 
The-Shoe-Fits Murder Official Detective 144. 
The Scorpion Master Detective 490. 
a. | have written and sold, these and other, 


over 100 fact detective yarns—averaging a 
story a week 


b. To: True Detective, Master, Official, Inti- 
mate, Actual, Crime, Inside, Front Page, 
Confidential, National, Exposé, Daring, etc. 


c. At: An average price of $115 per story. 


Now: I'll give you the low-down FREE in 
Facts About Fact Detective Writing. Write: 


WILL MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank tops in magazine and volume publica- 
tion, and in anthology and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 


For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification 
at New York University and William and Mary Col- 
lege. Most of my work with private pupils, ranging 
from beginners to Pulitzer Prize winners, is done by 
correspondence. My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 
($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook ($2.60) are now standard. 
Why neglect longer the many profits from versifica- 
tion? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem. 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 


Vil Do It For You! 


Are you sick of rejects? Have you some good story 
plots or ideas but lack the time or ability to write 
them up in the professional style essential to reap 
checks from editors? Then send your rejected 
scripts or ideas and plots to me with 50c reading 
fee for each short plot idea or script not over 
15CO words; $1 over 1500 and not over 3000; 25c 
each additional 1000 on same script; and | will 
read it and quote it and quote you a reasonable 
fee for rewriting, polishing, building up the plot, 
etc., on your story—in short, doing all possible to 
turn it into a better sales bet. If your plot or script 
has no potentialities for sale I'll not let you waste 
your money on it and will give you a brief criti- 
cism. Reading fee is credited against ghost-writing 
fee if accepted for this service. 


| have ghost-written millions of words of stories, 
articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print 
and make money on your raw story material. Par- 
ticulars free. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A NEW ULM, MINN. 


GHOST WRITING 
REVISIONS 
ADAPTATIONS 
ANALYSIS 
FICTION 
FEATURES 
PLAYS 

MOVIES 

RADIO 
TELEVISION 


Mary Kay Tennison, well known Hollywood 
“Ghost,’’ extends personal service on manu- 
scripts of any length. Write and 

state your problem. ee 


Mary Kay Tennison 
719 WEST 116th STREET 
LOS ANGELES 44, CALIF. 


If you need help 
with your book, 
consult an Expert. 


If you would like her literary adap- 
tability Questionnaire, en- 
close One Dollar. This ques- 
tionnaire rates your talents 
and may aid you in choosing 
your own particular writing 
field. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


ACCURATE — NEAT 
SPEEDY, DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
50¢ — 1009 Words 
One carbon furnished, if requested 


HELEN GREEN 


Box 266 Chico, Calif. 


BEGINNING WRITERS 
e 


GREETING CARDS are easy to write 
IF you know how! 
e 


I am offering a_six-weeks’ course in GREETING 
CARD TECHNIQUE. Your work will be carefully 
analyzed, your errors constructively corrected, and 
your style professionalized. I have no printed form 
lessons; I deal with you as an individual. 

The cost for this service is $12.00—the price of twenty- 
four salable lines. ; 

I back up my course with a MONEY-BACK guaran- 
tee in the event of your dissatisfaction. 


My qualifications? I list them below: 

1. I am a former staff member of Hall Bros., Inc. 

2. I am former editor of The Paramount Line, Inc. 

3. I have written and SOLD literally thousands of 
greeting card verses, for rates ranging from fifty 
cents to one dollar per line. 


4. I am currently selling my own material on con- 
tract, assignment, and straight free-lance. 


If you are interested in cashing checks for salable 
verses, write me NOW! You will receive your first 
lesson by return mail. 


e 
RAYMOND STARK 
Greeting Card Analyst 


Raymond Stark, 


P. . Box 2, 

Manitou Springs, Colo. 

I am enclosing $12.00, for which I am entitled to your 
six-weeks’ course in GREETING CARD TECHNIQUE. 
It is understood my money will be refunded after the 
first lesson if I am not satisfied. 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 


August, 1946 
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CONSULT 
A Selling Writer 


MY BOOKS SELL REGULARLY. | can make 
yours sell, too, when they have _ intrinsic 
merit. | provide editing, criticism or com- 
plete revision, as your work requires. 


BOOKS are my specialty, though short stories 
and articles are gladly accepted. | have no 
printed ‘“‘courses’’ or ‘‘lessons,’’ but give 
my personal attention to your manuscript. 


Write today for free details of my service. 
Let’s get started now—let’s make your story 
sell! 


601 SO. VERMONT AVE., LOS ANGELES 5 


CHARLES 


upon’ 
and sell these ost articles up to i0c per word. 
guide f 


808 Elizabeth St. 


CHECK A DAY! 


Cash in on the enormous demand for magazine Rig: 3 
“CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS” shows how “hit 
ideas, how to gather material, and ow - write 


Special, 50 also nee 
for article 


gree 
ONTH a ‘‘must”’ 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
Anderson, S. C. 


SYNDICATE YOUR IDEAS! 
Toughest Market to Crash 
Rejection slips do not tell the story! 


’LL TELL YOU THE SCORE! As a former 
syndicate salesman for the Chicago Times Syn- 
dicate and the Chicago Sun Syndicate | will pass 
on to you what | learned while personally sell- 
ing features to editors and publishers in 48 
states. 

| take the time to give your column, comic 
strip, panel, etc. constructive criticism. 

If your stuff stinks, |’ll say so, but I'll tell you 
why and try to set you on the right track. 

As a producer of features, we are looking for 
talent. Send samples of your work at no obli- 


gation. 
CRITICISM COLLABORATION MARKETING 


NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE FEATURES 


(No fiction or articles, please) 
Reading and Criticism Fee—$10 


CHARLES A. TEPPER 
TEPPER-McCANN PRODUCTIONS 
21 West 47th Street New York City 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 

* for 1946 PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly 
prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will re- 
ceive also description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 
POEMS 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


STORIES, ARTICLES, NOVELS, BOOKS 
wanted for IMMEDIATE PLACEMENT. 


Reconvert to peace-time writing. Maybe 
you need that lift, too.— 


Writes F. S. Saunders, Bath, Me.: ‘‘Re- 
ceived the check for the sale of my short, 
‘When Luck Ran Out,’—also your friendly, 
constructive comments. Thank you for both. 
You certainly deserve credit for selling this 
short so quick.”’ 


10% is our commission. If your manu- 
script has slight sales possibility, leave it to 
us to fit it in the largest writers’ market in 
the world. Send several of your MSS. and 
be convinced. 


Our fee is $1 per 1,000 for the first 3,- 
000 words, plus 50c for each 1,000 more. 
Our minimum fee is $3. Enclose return 
postage. If we can’t sell it, our friendly, 
constructive criticism will help you revise to 
make the sale. 


WE READ BOOK - LENGTH NOVELS 
FREE. Pay the express to our office. 


Short stories with any theme or plot, and | 
articles on social, political and economic 
problems are in special demand. You should 
send them now to make the sale. 


MANUSCRIPT BUREAU 


154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg., New York 7 


HIT OF THE YEAR! 


That's what the critics are saying about 


‘LET’S WRITE SHORT-SHORTS’ 


by Foy Evans 


If you want to sell to the big money short- 


short markets, you can’t afford to be without it. 


‘*A guide-book to the ambitious magazine story 


writer.’’—-Miami Daily News. 


“Evans is unpretentiously forthright, he is keen, 
and he is able to make others see what he 


means.’’—Writer’s Monthly. 
Order Today! $1.50 Postpaid 


BULLDOG PUBLISHERS 


Box 689 Athens, Ga. 


Dept. AJ 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist 


The Author & Journalist 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


Reputable advertisers of miscellaneous products and 
services are welcome in this department. Rate is six cents 
a word first insertion, five cents subsequent, cash with 
order; box number counts as five words; add ten cents 
per issue if checking copy is wished. Literary critics and 
agents, correspondence schools, typists, and stationers, are 
not admitted to this column. All copy is subject to ap- 
proval by the publishers, and readers are requested to 
report promptly any dissatisfaction with treatment ac- 
corded them by advertisers. 


2500 NEW and USED Correspondence Course 
books, writers’ aids a specialty. Large bargain 
list, 10c. Wanted—books, courses. Thomas R. 
Reed, Plymouth, Penna. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots from published stories without plag- 
iarizing, ethically. Folio shows how. Price, 50c. 
Money back guarantee. Also, Short Features. 
Where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. 
Need plots? Write us. Address, Writecraft Box 
202-J, Chicago Heights, Tl. 

LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the 
extensive facilities of New York’s specialized 
libraries by sending us your research problems! 
Accurately, comprehensively done; English or 
foreign languages. Reasonable rates; reliable, 

rompt service. Div. B, LIBRARY RESEARCH 
STITUTE, 475 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

CATHOLIC WRITER 1946 YEARBOOK. Fifth 
Annual Edition. Writer’s Catholic magazine 
directory, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. _ 
Pence, Wisconsin. 

MAGAZINES— Reference Materials— Research 
Clippings — Pulps — Comics — Detectives — 
Motion Picture — American Weekly — Movie 
Stills — Petty, Varga, Hurrell Prints — Gags 
— Song Hits — Football Programs. World of 
Ideas — 1218 No. Western, Hollywood 27, Calif. 

WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOES bought and 
sold. Send your list for appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? 100 Spare- 
time Homework Plans. Complete Instructions, 
60 pages, 50c (coin) postpaid. Homework Pub- 
lications, Desk C, 814—44th Ave., San Francisco. 

“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners’ checks, 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 1926!/2 Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 
THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

EARN AS YOU LEARN WRITING—Practical 
book of specific self-help instructions for writ- 
ing and marketing fiction and non-fiction. $1. 
Order from author, Dorothy Banker, Box 36, 
Pomona, Calif. 

GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Learn 
technique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon 
ideas. Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. 
Don Frankel, AJ, 1508 S. Homan, Chicago 23. 

HERE IS A HOME BUSINESS, with your own 
hours and no boss. How to operate a newspaper 
clipping service. Details, 25c. Frank Dickson, 
808 Elizabeth St.. Anderson, S. C. 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer in my ad, this magazine, page 20, NATA- 
LIE NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

NEED QUICK CASH IMMEDIATELY? 100 Spare- 
time Homework Plans. Complete instructions, 
60 pages, one dollar (currency) postpaid. Home- 
work Publications, Desk C, 814—44th Avenue, 
San Francisco. 

MAKE YOUR ENDINGS CLICK. Send 25c and 
stamp to G. R. Uhrig, Rn 8804, Wilkinsburg, 
Pa. for result-bringing bulletin. 

MASTER-KEY to Real Opportunities. Four Quick 
Ways to Personal Success. Dr. Tibolt 18B 
Phila 20. 

50 SURE MARKETS pay cash for poems. List 
sent for 25c. Charles Olive, Willmar, Minn. 


WRITERS’ SUPPLIES, BOOKS and COURSES 

Envelopes for mailing manuscripts flat, 25 outgoing 
and 25 return, $1.25; for oe folded twice, 
50 outgoing and 50 return, $1.25; 6% x 9%, $1.25. 
Postpaid to 4th zone: beyond that vale 10 per cent. 
Picking Checks from Newspapers and Magazines__25c 
Typewriter Profits 25¢ 

Other books, courses, supplies. FREE Lists. 


UNDERHILL PRESS, BEEBE, ARKANSAS 


ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE! 


CASH in on your short-short stories! Learn the new 
speed method of writing them. Method and author were 
publicized in Believe-it-or-Not. 

New treatise tells how you can write short-shorts in 
ten minutes—and sell them! 

ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE—costs one dollar, postpaid. 
Money-back guarantee of satisfaction. Act now, get free 
certificate which enables you to get short-shorts revised 
if you own the book. 

BLUE HILLS PRESS 


P. O, Box 403 Blue Ash, Ohio 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and profitable. The largest 
market open to inexperienced writers—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU LEARN!! If you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is easily possible to earn the 
low cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. 
W. N. Savage, Sang Run, Md. (graduate of the course) 
was paid $141 for articles and stories in one month. My 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write 
for this wide-open market. Write for terms—mention 
The Author & Journalist 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY INSTRUCTOR 


23 Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


@ PROOF—NOT PROMISES! 


During the 25 years and more I have been building 
writing careers, I have made it a point to publish, montn 
aiter month, actual results obtained by my clients, instead 
of dealing in generalities. For, after all, you who wish 
to become successful want to know what I have been 
able to do for others, and therefore can do for YOU and 
what you may expect of me. 

Here, then, are more typical letters, just received by 
me: 

“Many thanks for the most illuminating letter I ever 
received in my attempts to write salable fiction. One 
thing stands out clear: Your honesty in attempting to get 
the client to safe harbor.’ (*) 

“I do want you to know how much I appreciate the 
infinite pains you tock. I suppose only a writer could 
understand the amount of work you put into the script. 
It's a pleasant surprise to find someone who really puts 
his heart into his work as you do. Your help would be 
cheap no matter what one paid for it. I wish I'd had 
sense enough to avail myself of it years ago!’’ (*) 

“Thank you very much for your wonderful ‘einai 
of my novel. It certainly was worth double the fee, and 
you must have spent hours and hours over it.’’ (*) 

“It is not at all difficult to umderstand why a client, 
once he has tried you, never goes anywhere “else. You 
obviously work hard, trying to point the way.” (*) 

“This latest sale makes four in three months.’’ (*) 

(*) Names on request. 

If you are tired of writing for the waste-basket, write 
for my 44-page booklet, HE TRUTH ABOUT LITER- 
ARY ASSISTANCE,” which is FREE FOR THE ASKING 
It gives my credentials, both as an author and a literary 
critic, tells something of my success as a builder of liter- 
ary careers for over 25 years, and contains vital informa- 
tion, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect your 
pocket-book. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES SERV 
ICE, and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERV- 
ICE which you should investigate if you really want to 
learn the ‘‘tricks of the trade’’ so necessary to success. 
The terms are surprisingly low. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


Author ‘‘The Profit in Writing’’ ($3.00); ‘‘Writing 
to. sell” ($2.50): ‘‘Landing the Editors’ Checks’’ ($3.00 
“Stories You Can Sell” ($3.00); ‘‘Mistress of Pena 
($2.50), ete. 
Author of stories and articles in leading magazines. 
Topanga 2, California 


“Builder of Literary Careers Since 1910" 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 


August, 1946 
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CALL FOR MAGAZINE STORIES 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS !! 


With new magazines being published and book 
publishers about to return to former policies, 
NOW is the time to ACT. 


The market is good, and editors are seeking 
new writers. If you have time and writing 
ability, this is your harvest season and you need 
an established agent to handle your scripts 
promptly and efficiently. 


Ask for our magazine map which shows our 
location and explains how we help you get your 
share of the checks. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests for 
information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 
Phone: Ashland 4-7265 


155 East Thirty-Ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
In the HEART of the publishing district. 


Specializing in personal submission to editors. 


PROFESSIONAL COACHING 
FOR A. & J. READERS 


Send your manuscripts to our Criticism De- 
partment. Get a complete report on plot char- 
acterization, style; an expert analysis of mar- 
kets. Obtain the professional coaching counsel 
of the A. & J. Staff. 

We have examined the early work of thou- 
sands of writers, many of whom, receiving our 
constructive help, have later made magazine 
covers and book lists. 

Our research in current literary trends and 
writing methods, coupled with the judgment 
based thereon, are professionally at the service 
of Criticism Department clients. 

Let us see some of your work. 

You can be confident that qualities of crafts- 
manship ana appeals will be completely rated. 
If we consider your manuscript has prospects 
of sale, with or without revision, our detailed 
personal report will include a list of prospective 
buyers. 

Criticism fee—-$2 for first 1000 words, then 
50 cents a thousand to 10,000 words; over 
10,000, 40 cents a thousand. Fee and return 
postage should accompany manuscript. 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
P. O. Box 600 Denver 1, Colo. 


Watch the Pages of this Magazine for Announcement of an 
Absolutely Non-Vanity Self-Publication Plan under the Aus- 
pices of the Writers’ Equity Association Now Being Organized. 
We will be Under Fire to Prove the Idea No Vanity Racket! 


Announcing a New Technical Series 


’ 


“Atomic Short Story Technique’ 
By Richard Tooker 
$1. Postpaid 


‘This booklet is no diluted repetition of the 
old Pluto water. Its dynamic, sweeping 
simplicity, scorning tricky theory, has some- 
thing new and tonic for any writer. 


Other titles to follow: 


“Atomic Novel Technique” 
“Atomic Article Technique”’ 


Note: The paper situation is still acute. Printing 
deadlines are rarely met. Your patience and co- 
operation will be appreciated in case of a delay 
in delivery of new titles. Always your money 
refunded on request. 


“*How to Publish Your Own 
Writing Profitably”’ 


The Book that is Revolutionizing 
Our National Literary Attitude 


No OPA shortage of this red 
meat! Cloth, jacketed, 207 pages. 
$2.50 Postpaid. 


50c postpaid 


A practical manual on self-publishing or any pub- 
lishing for those with small capital. Bedreck. 
written by one who has done it successfully and 
helped others do it. 


Top-Flight Ghosting that Makes 
the Slicks and Book Publishers, 
or Send for Circular. 


P.O. Box 148, Phoenix, Ariz. 


SUNLAND PUBLISHERS @ 


For Best Service, Mention The Author & Journalist to Advertisers. 
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